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A CALM IN THE CITY. 


When, far away from the banks of the Thames, 
the recollection of London comes across the mind, it 
comes like the vision of a whirling vortex—a confused 
melstrim of heady life and activity, to plunge into 
which is to be borne along in an irresistible current, to 
be dinned with noise and tumult, and to be chafed with 
excitement and anxiety, until cast up again upon some 
quiet shore. And this vision is no exaggeration, but 
just the simple fact. London is a vortex, into which 
everybody and everything that comes near is drawn, 
and kept whirling round a common centre, from one 
week’s end to another. But when the week is over, 
and the Sabbath-morning bells ring in the Day of Rest— 
then comes a remarkable change—a contrast so marked 
as probably no other spot on earth exhibits. Whatever 
may be the case in some parts of the vast area of the 
metropolis, in the old city district, which is under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the corporation, Commerce, 
folding herself to sleep with the last breath of Saturday, 
moves not a limb till Monday morning dawns, and for 
four-and-twenty hours upon this usually turbid sea 
of conflict there is a dead calm. 

It is drawing towards eleven, on a summer Sunday- 
morning, as we find ourselves crossing the area in front 
of the Exchange, bound for a lonely ramble among the 
solitudes. As we traverse Cornhill, there is but a 
single figure in view, and that is the policeman, whose 
footfall, echoed from the opposite side of the way, is 
the only sound, until it is broken by the rattle of the 
wheels of a distant omnibus, which reverberates with 
unwonted distinctness from the lofty walls around us, 
and then dies away. We turn down a court in which 
the clear song of a black-bird, perched somewhere above 
in his lone cage, echoes among the chimney-tops. No 
sign of life greets us in the court, which opens into 
another, where also silence and sunshine reign together. 
The court debouches into Lombard Street—‘ a shore 
where all is dumb.’ We read on signs aloft of ‘coupons’ 
and ‘rates of exchange ;’ but there is not a chink of 


_ coin, not a blink from a single half-opened shutter among 


all the banks, whose wealth might purchase a kingdom. 
Alone and thoughtful, we proceed along the street— 
the spectacle of carved stone-cherubs and death’s-heads 
—of battered foliage and mingled cross-bones, upon 
the lintels of a narrow entrance, beguiles us into 
exploring it; and we find ourselves, after a few steps, 
standing in front of Allhallows Church—a church 
literally jammed against the walls of surrounding 
houses, and all but hermetically closed from the air 
of heaven. While we are speculating on the proba- 
bility of finding a congregation in a neighbourhood 


apparently deserted, we hear the voice of the minister 
reading the lesson of the day, and, softly opening the 
door wide enough for a scrutiny, perceive that the 
congregation consists of four figures in bonnets, who 
alone occupy the body of the church. We decline 
figuring as the fifth part of a congregation, and 
retreat softly. As we regain the street, distant St 
Paul’s peals out the hour, and in the echo of each note 
we can distinguish, so unbroken is the calm, the 
octave, fifth and twelfth which makes the perfect 
tone. Looking into the church of St Edmond’s, in the 
same street, we find a congregation of full twenty 
people at their devotions; and again peeping into St 
Mary’s Woolnoth, at the corner of the street, there are 
almost as many as thirty more. Three national churches 
standing all within a stone’s-cast, and containing on a 
fine morning in summer not threescore individuals of 
the nation among them, strikes us as an exceedingly 
liberal allowance of church dation to the 
privileged Londoners ; and we cannot help contrasting 
it for a moment with the alleged wants on that score 
in distant parts of the realm. 

And now we dive among the narrow ways that abut 
upon the river’s brink below the bridges. Here, somno- 
lent in dust and sunshine, stand the tall warehouses 
crammed with the cargoes of that countless fleet of vessels 
which sleeps this morning in the Pool. They are all fast 
locked in a noonday slumber—the only-sounds are the 
incessant twittering of sparrows, and the stilly surge of 
the river, that runs lazily by as the high tide begins to 
flag in its landward course. Now and then a lean cat 
stalks across the road, and disappears through some 
shivered pane or fractured panel. The chain-cables 
from the cranes and windlasses in the upper stories 
hang down motionless—the half-loaded wain stands 
motionless below, and beneath its cool shadow a brood 
of aldermanic ducks have settled themselves for a 
comfortable sleep after a morning’s forage in the mud 
of the river. i 

Back to Cheapside, where a few listless loungers 
are taking the air in shirt-sleeves, shaven chins, 
and slippers, which constitute the Sunday toilet of 
an unmistakable class who all the week long are 
toiling in the service of eating and drinking and 
conviviality-loving man. They do not come boldly 
forth to promenade. Here a waiter, swinging his body 
from heel to toe, while his hands are clasped behind 
him, puffs a surreptitious cigar—then retires for a 
moment, and comes forth again, looking now up at the 
sky, now down at his neat slippers—and then dives 
again into the darkness of his peculiar den. There a 
chambermaid, in neat muslin gown, with lace sleeves 
of her own working, with bare head half-hidden in 
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shining ringlets, with neat ankle and on tripping foot, 
darts out and in from the clean-swept court, and flirts 
eoyly with the sunshine or with her own shadow, for 
want of better entertainment. Then there is the old 
stager, portly and bald-headed, plush-waistcoated, with 
an enormous allowance of shirt-front brilliant with 
sparkling studs, divested, for one day of the week, of 
his everlasting white apron, and of that atmosphere of 
steaming-hot joints, which he respires from Monday 
morning to Saturday night, and cool, comfortable, and 
couvalescent after the six days’ fever of his avoca- 
tion. He blinks peacefully at the sun, and listens to 
the unwonted music of the green leaves he hears 
rustling in the solitary tree opposite, which was once 
a thriving rookery, with a populous colony of feathered 
Cockneys, and where yet the last rook’s eyrie lingers in 
the topmost branches, and sheds from time to time its 
decaying fragments, as they are scattered by the breeze 
upon the heads of the passers-by. 

A booming hum comes stealing along from St Paul’s 
Cathedral as we cross over the end of Cheapside. It is 
the deep-toned organ pealing a chant, which dies into 
silence as we enter Paternoster Row. There the posts 
which guard the narrow footpath from the intrusion of 
wheels on the week-day are now enjoying a quiet 
holiday, and have it all to themselves. There is no 
sign of life or motion—so still is the hush, that the 
flutter of a torn placard taps audibly upon the shutter 
as it flaps in the wind. We read on the lintels, sign- 
boards, and panels around, the names that have figured, 
some for many generations, on the title-pages of 
millions of volumes; and we think of the myriads 
of books upon the weary miles of shelves piled up 
in this narrow repository, now silent as the grave 
—and perhaps we speculate for a moment on their 
fate, and ask how many of them has the past week, 
or the past year, consigned to an oblivion of which 
the present moment is so suggestive a type. But we 
feel instinctively that such a question is too personal 
for the sole scribbler at this crisis in the Row, and 
we defer its consideration to another opportunity— 
running away from it, and from a nauseous smell of 
tallow—and crossing over into Doctors’ Commons. 

There is nothing in Doctors’ Commons, save and 
except a convocation of sparrows, which have met to 
decide some important case, whether of bigamy or 
divorce, of brawling in church or a disputed will, we 
do not pretend to say; but they are extremely earnest 
and vociferous in argument, and make, for such small- 
fry, a prodigious noise—all the noise, in fact, that is 
audible just now in this famous district. As to the 
courts, they are as silent and dumb as their worst 
enemies could wish them to be—not so much as the 
ghost of a proctor or doctor, or dean or judge- 
advocate, or a single clerk of one of them, or even a 
touter in white apron, or anything legal or ecclesiastical 
or vagabond, save the sparrows aforesaid, which may 
be all three, for aught we know, is either to be seen 
or heard. The place looks exceedingly dingy and 
bewitched in spite of the pleasant sunshine; and we 
move away*from it involuntarily—past Carter Lane, 
where there are no carters—past Shoemaker Row, where 
shoes are never made—past Printing-house Square, 
where the thunder of the Times is hushed into tempo- 
rary repose—and so down into Bridge Street, where we 
cross over into watery Whitefriars, meeting but few 
stragglers by the way, and on into the Temple. 

The Temple this morning is a temple of repose. 
There is a whispering of leaves from the tall trees, 
and a soothing murmur from the river; but we 
hear nothing beyond that, except now and then the 
echo of a lonely footfall in one or other of the shady 
penetralia of the place. The gardens bounding the 
river shew a gleaming sward, which invites us by its 
softness; but the gates are closed, and entrance for- 
bidden. We are attracted towards the fountain, playing 


its never-ending tune, to which the small birds in the 
trees above respond in a fitful, twittering, quiet kind of 
chorus, which harmonises well with the pattering fall 
of water. By the side of the fountain, watching in 
contemplative mood the sparkling, glittering, flying 
drops of spray, and the busy bubbles beneath, stands— 
not a Niobe, or a nymph, or a naiad—but a rather 
brawny-looking man in top-boots, and wearing a hat 
and coat, both of them a couple of sizes at least too big 
for him. He has his back towards us at first ; but the 
echo of our footstep wakes him from his reverie, and he 
turns round—and we see that it is Mr Figg, of Birchin 
Lane. We know Figg, who is a very fair type of a 
peculiar class; and it may serve to give a little life 
to this dreamy sketch, if we introduce him to the 
reader. 

Figg is a humble client—one of a very considerable 
number—of the corporation of London. He was born 
beneath the shadow of the old Exchange; and if he has 
ever been, in his whole life, out of the sound of Bow 
Bells, we may be sure that it was but for a few hours, 
and then on some municipal excursion up or down the 
river. Among his ancestors, whom he can trace further 
back than, judging from the cut of his second-hand 
coat, you would expect, there flourished one who was 
a in his day—a fact which has an 
influence even yet upon the destiny of his remote 
descendant. But Figg was born poor; he saw the 
light in a garret in Little Bell Alley, and he saw there 
little besides, the garret having been stripped bare by 
the necessities of his parents before he opened his eyes 
upon its emptiness. As soon as he was able to run, 
the City helped him into a charity-school, where he 
got what little education he was capable of receiving. 
Because he was a Figg, the corporation regarded him 
kindly, and put bread in his mouth by putting occupa- 
tion into his hands when he grew up. In process of 
time, Figg became a licensed porter, authorised to ply 
in Billingsgate Market, and master of an average income 
of five shillings a day. Then he found out that it 
would be a matter of economy in him to marry, and of 
course he married; and from the first hour of his 
wedded life, up to the present moment, he will tell you, 
if you get into his confidence, that he has not paid a 
helt-penny of rent. For why ?—the descendant of the 

man, as soon as he possessed a wife, 
found no difficulty in getting the charge of a set of 
chambers—in other words, of getting the basement- 
floor of a noble house to live in, on the condition of his 
wife’s sweeping and dusting the several apartments, 
and carrying up coal from the cellar in the winter; 
and receiving from the tenanis of each floor five 
shillings a week for her trouble. With a blissful 
ignorance of taxes, and poor-rates, and quarter-day, 
and all such abominations, Mr Figg has led a tolerably 
comfortable life for a labouring-man. He has brought 
up his boy to tread in his steps; and the youngster 
will become a licensed porter in his turn before many 
months are over his head. Figg has grown exceedingly 
broad in the shoulders, and heavy and square dbout 
those facial muscles, which his Billingsgate friends 
denominate ‘the gills;’ and it is thought that he will 
retire from active life, and repose for the rest of his 
days in the ground-floor of the banking-house, which 
has been so long under his protection. 

* Good-morning, Mr Figg; who would have thought 
of meeting you here? We imagined you would be 
keeping guard on Sunday over the gold in your 


‘The same to you, sir. No, sir—never of a Sunday, 
sir—leastways, not till the evening, sir.’ 

‘Then you have no fear of robberies by daytime— 
is that it?’ 

‘No, sir, by your leave, that’s not it neither. The 
bank is never left, sir, day nor night. But the clerks 
takes it turn about, and keeps guard on Sundays. My 
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wife, sir, cooks their dinner for ’em. "Tis Mr Bailey’s 
turn to-day, sir, and she’ll cook jis dinner. He’ll go 
home at six o’clock, or maybe seven, and by that 
time, and afore, I shall be back. No, sir, the bank is 
never left. If you was to go into any bank in all 
Lombard Street, at this moment, you’d find one or 
other of the clerks there—they does it everywhere by 
turns, sir—turn and turn about.’ 

Figg is as positive as he is explicit and oracular 


As he finishes speaking, he looks complacently at his 
top-boots, and flaps a little dust from them with a 
snuff-coloured handkerchief. We bid him good-day, 
and saunter on into Pump Court, wondering in our 
own mind what upon earth can induce Figg, who in 
noway differs from his brethren of the knot on other 
days, to array his nether-extremities in breeches and 
top-boots on Sunday, as he has done every Sunday 
for these twenty years past. Pump Court offers no 
solution to the mystery—it is a particularly dull, old- 
world, and drabby area, silent just now as a crypt— 
paved with cracked and crumbling flags, each one of 
which looks as though it were the tal-stone 
over some buried life. How many hungry litigants 
have worn hollows in these irresponsive witnesses of 
their fears and their despairs! and how many more 
shall pace them in distracted thought under the 
anguish of hope deferred? ‘Tong!’ goes the bell 
from the old church, where the grim templars lie 
cross-legged on the cold stones; and at the same 
moment comes the boom of the organ, telling us that 
in another minute the congregation will be upon us, 
and the sleeping echoes awake once more. We are 
startled out of our reverie, and into Fleet Street, 
where already the publicans are opening their doors 
and windows, and the dead calm of Sunday-morning 
in the City wakes up into the current of common li 


THE NECROMANCY OF SCIENCE. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


A t1vixe philosopher has written a book to point out 
that there is poetry in science, and has occupied a 
goodly number of pages with his demonstration. I 
think, however, his work altogether one of superero- 
gation. I not only admit the claim, but it is my 
present purpose to attempt to shew, that science 
also possesses another attribute which people are 
generally less likely to expect to find in connection 
with it. The driest matter-of-fact has commonly 
mixed up with it a romance that the wondrous tale- 
teller, who amused the sleepless nights of the Arabian 
caliph, would have thought too wild for her fictions. 
The little barber, who stood upon his head, never 
saw anything with his inverted organs of vision 
half so strange, as scenes E: glishmen of the present 
day may look upon, whenever they please, with their 
upright eyes. The Genius of the Lamp was an in- 
competent bungler in bis profession, compared with 
a certain member of the same fraternity who now 


attends the summons of such Magi as possess the spell 
that entitles to his service. A short time since, it was 
my good-fortune to receive an invitation to witness an 
exhibition of the power of this genius, in one of the 
secret haunts of its activity. Some little misgiving 
came over my mind, when I found myself about to 
enter the circle of enchantment, in reply to my 
invitation; but being a true grandson of Eve, my 
curiosity proved too strong for my discretion. This I 
rejoice to say. For having come out from the ordeal 
unscathed, I can now, like the Latin poet who knew 
the Augustan Cesar, recount how near my ‘sublime 
head’ has been to ‘ striking the lofty stars.’ 

When I entered the bene 8 cave, to which I had 
| been bidden, under the kind guidance of the sage ruler 


upon this point, and no doubt his assertion is true. 


of its mysteries, I found myself in a spacious hall, 
illumined with a soft dim light, by means of which 
I perceived, scattered around me, strange cabalistic 
instruments—the material agents, no doubt, of the 
enchantments. Here, a huge tube of iron balanced 
itself, with outstretched arms, upon massive pyramids 
of masonry; there, brazen wheels were braced upon 
faces of rock, and were bound with bars, that looked 
as if prepared for the manacles of some wretched Ixion, 
who was expected soon to arrive, in execution of his 
sentence. Giant screws, that seemed to have nothing 
but themselves to carry, but which, nevertheless, ran 
upon wheels, skulked in remote corners. Strange 
pieces of upholstery, that were neither couches nor 
chairs, and that yet looked as if they could be either or 
both upon occasion, with odd joints in their backs, and 
slippery rollers under their feet, waited some necro- 
mantic occupants, for whom they were obviously 
intended to serve as locomotive cars. But conspicuous 
beyond all the rest, and with his back firmly planted 
against a neighbouring wall, stood an uncouth figure, 
made up of a long stiff quadrangular body, surmounted 
above by a round staring face. This particular object 
at once attracted my attention, in consequence of 
its being manifestly of some peculiar life of 
its own. For as it stood there on its pedestal, calm 
and erect, it continued to chant an unvarying mono- 
tone song, that was plaintive, not from modulation, 
but from the even repetitiow of its rhythm; and as it 
did so, it jerked one slender finger onwards round and 
round upon its face, in never-ending circles, and in 
unison with the chant. There was an earnestness in 
this grotesque performance, that did not allow one 
moment’s doubt to be entertained of there being some 
object and definite purpose involved in it. I could not 
help fancying, that the resolute performer meant 
something which I was expected to understand, and 
that he might soon become angry at my slowness 
of apprehension if I did not catch his purport. I 
therefore turned to my guide with a look of inquiry, 
which at once appealed to his considerate kindness. 
‘Oh, that,’ said he, ‘is merely my slave; he is the 
Ariel of my enchantments. He is a very good fellow in 
his way, and worthy of implicit trust, if he is only kept 
out of the reach of temptation and dissipation; so I 
fix him to my wall, as Sycorax planted a kindred 
spirit of old in a cloven pine, in order that I may know 
where to find him when I want him. Look! I will 
shew you the secret springs of his present movements.’ 
As he spoke, he opened a little window or shutter in 
the front of the quadrangular body, and through it I 
saw, in the place of vitals, a glittering heavy weight, 
swinging backwards and forwards, from side to side at 
each repetition of the chant. ‘There,’ said he, ‘we 
have made that honest fellow do some things for us 
that will astonish you very much, when I tell you of 
them. We have made him find out for us the precise 
shape, and the exact dimensions of this stupendous 
world, that is accorded to us as a basis for our incan- 
tations. We have compelled him to exhibit that world 
to our senses engaged in the performance of its daily 
whirl. And besides this, we are now causing him to 
weigh its enormous mass against an ordinary pound- 
weight, hung in an ordinary pair of scales; and when 
he has accomplished this task, we intend to make him 
perform the same office for the other spheres of our 
family of worlds—those magnificent planets that shine 
down upon our vision at night from out the dark 
immensity, where the measures of distance become 
millions of miles instead of feet. Just now, he is 
merely checking off the movements of the stars. He is 
engaged in keeping an account for me of the doings of 


the heavenly host; so that I may know where to find » 


any one of the vast community when I chance to have 
business with it.’ 
Observing that my countenance wore more and more 
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an expression of awe, as my glance was rivetted on the 
swinging weight and jerking finger, while he made 
these astounding revelations, my host suddenly inter- 
rupted his narrative by an exclamation: ‘ By the way,’ 
said he, ‘you would perhaps like to see some of our 
stars.’ See some of our stars at noonday! Who ever 
heard of stars by daylight before? Hitherto I had 
always associated their twinkling forms with darkness 
and dreams. As these thoughts passed through my 
mind, I was sensible that my host’s kindly meant 
interruption had unfortunately rather increased my 
stupefaction and bewilderment than otherwise. How- 
ever, I did the best I could to keep my own counsel, 
and answered, with an awkward attempt at non- 
chalance: ‘O yes, by all means. Everybody is fond of 
stars. Iam particularly so, and shall be proud to have 
the opportunity of making some new acquaintances in 
the line.’ 

As I spoke, my host laid his hand upon a cord, and 
at a touch a wide rent opened out in the roof of the 
dim chamber, revealing a strip of bright blue sky, and 
letting a flood of clear daylight radiance pour into the 
sombre space in which our conversation had hitherto 
been carried on. He then held a few minutes’ private 
consultation with his slave, referred to some registers 
lying near, and turned up the tube with the sprawling 
arms to some particular inclination, which he seemed 
to fix by means of a narrow wheel that was attached 
at the extremity of one of the arms. Whilst he was 
effecting these preliminary arrangements, and I stood 
watching intently to see whether I could detect any 
sort of prestidigitation in his proceedings, one of the 
chair-couches considerately came up to the end of the 
tube. I saw nothing move it. I am certain the genius 
of the lamp against the wall, the star-accountant with 
the slender finger and swinging weight, never stirred 
from his perch. It is my firm conviction that the 
couch wheeled itself up when its service was required. 
I was now directed to recline myself upon it. Aware 
that any sort of resistance on my part must be alto- 
gether out of the question, I did as I was bidden; 
and as soon as I was fairly and firmly placed on the 
couch, I felt its back doubling up more and more, until 
my right eye was brought into all but close contact 
with the end of the magic tube. 

‘There,’ said my friend, ‘tell me what you can see 
now ?’ 

‘Round blue sky,’ was my answer. 

‘But is there nothing else in sight ?’ 

*O yes. There are some threads of a spider’s web 
stretched across it. I can see now that there are five 
stretched up and down, apparently at equal distances, 
and there is another running transversely across them ; 
but they are exceedingly fine. It must have been one 
of the little gossamer weavers which ’—— 

‘Never mind the weavers, but attend to me,’ was 
the reply of my conductor, his voice now almost stern 
from the importance of the moment. ‘The middle one 
of those fine upright threads hides the meridian-line 
of the sky; however the tube is placed, that thread 
never leaves it. It runs up and down in front of it, as 
the tube plays up and down on its arms. Whenever 
a star is behind that thread, it is really on the sky’s 
meridian, or half-way line; that is, it has then accom- 
plished half its journey between rising and setting. 
Now, listen to the chant of my slave. One—two— 
three—four—in ten more chants, you will have a star 
come into sight just above the transverse thread.’ 

‘Very well—nine—ten. There is the star. Why, 
it is twinkling in the bluish-gray daylight almost as 
clearly as if it were its own proper dusky field of 
night!’ 

‘Now, notice; the star is travelling towards the left. 
It will go behind all the five upright threads. Count 
the chants of the slave, and tell me at which chant it 
is behind each of the five several wires.’ 


‘Travelling! why, it is going by railway. It is past 
the first—no, it is the second thread. Seventeen— 
eighteen—I can’t count. It is over the third—and 
fourth—and fifth. And now it is gone out of sight 
altogether to the left;’ and as it did so, I fairly 
leaped from my seat in the excitement of the chase, 
half believing that I was still about to pursue it. 

My friend, however, stopped me, laughing. ‘Can't 
count!’ he said. ‘Why, who taught you arithmetic ? 
There was plenty of time, if you had been cool about 
it. The star takes eight seconds, at least, to get from 
one thread to the other. When I am on the watch 
myself, I can tell not only the chant at which the star 
is hidden behind each thread, but even the fractional 
part of it to a tenth. I notice how far the star is on 
one side of the thread when my slave chants, and then 
how far it is on the other side when he chants again ; 
and I then divide the intervening distance into ten 
parts, and consider how many of the parts belong to 
each side. A friend of mine, who resides not a hundred 
miles from Greenwich, employs another slave in the 
place of the chanting one, who makes every second 
little pricks upon paper ranged in a line; and by the 
help of this slave, he is able to determine when the star 
passes behind the threads within the hundredth part of 
a second, instead of within the tenth part of a chant.’ 

This little episode led to a long and very lucid 
explanation from my kind companion, out of which I 
gleaned many notable truths. In the first place, I 
certainly had seen the star rush through the little 
measured space upon which my gaze was fixed at a 
most furious pace. It went trembling through the 
haze of daylight, as if from eagerness of speed, and 
it literally seemed as if my glance could not catch it. 
But I noticed during this rapid passage one very 
remarkable condition: the star had a singular method 
in its hurry. Tremulous as its progress unquestion- 
ably was, there, nevertheless, was no halting or hesi- 
tation in its gait. It was one constant onward sweep, 
that impressed the eye with a sense of grand immuta- 
bility, even in that fleeting moment. Now the truth 
was made apparent to me, that, after all, there was no 
movement in the star. I was the subject of an illusion ; 
but how magnificent the illusion! That magic tube 
and I were firmly fixed upon the terrestrial surface, 
but we were moving with it, as it whirled round the 
central pivot of the great revolving globe, to which it 
acted as a shell. That tube and I were looking out 
into the infinite universe, and catching glimpses of the 
forms that dwelt in the far immensity as we drifted or 
swept over the positions they occupied. It was really 
my own earth’s grand sweeping movement that I 
witnessed, when I saw the twinkling star shoot across 
my field of vision. But rapid as was its passage, I 
was distinctly sensible that there was an appreciable 
fraction of an instant when its form was entirely hidden 
behind each of the delicate threads, which were them- 
selves many times finer than hairs. This fraction was 
the shortest conceivable interval; still, it was not 
beyond the detective power of the eye-glance. There 
it assuredly was. The star did hide itself behind that 
infinitesimal fibril ; but that star, my companion told 
me, he had good grounds for saying had a breadth of 
its own of at least a round million of miles. A million 
of miles hidden behind a spider’s thread! What is the 
camel and the eye of the needle to this? Here, indeed, 
is romance sufficient to overwhelm the most lively 
fancy—stars seen in bright daylight! The ideal of 
stability, the firm foundations of the world, that only 
tremble for a moment beneath the throes of the earth- 
quake, cast adrift from their moorings, and sweeping 
palpably along! and immeasurable immensity com- 
pressed into nothing! The millions of miles of the 
vast sphere, from which that twinkling light issued, 
were lost in a point that could be covered by one fibril 
of a gossamer’s web, because immense as they were, 
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they were yet hundreds of thousands of times more 
remote; so far, indeed, that they were altogether 
imperceptible as extent to the eye, although their 
resplendent glory still struck upon it with the force 
of a miniature blaze. 

The manner in which the chanting slave accom- 
plished his task of keeping an account of the starry 
host was this: from the time the star I had seen 
was lost behind the middle thread, until on the morrow 
it returned into the same position again, he had to 
mark 86,400 even beats, each one of precisely the same 
length as the rest; his jerking finger, as it went round 
his face, pointed to figures to shew that he was doing 
so. Now, every star in the heavens has its own indi- 
vidual beat amongst these 86,400, at which it ought to 
present itself behind the thread, provided it be one that 
has no motion amongst its brethren. If, on the other 
hand, it is a wanderer amongst them, then it takes 
some new beat for its companion at each return. 
Suppose, for instance, that I had seen a second star, 
and had carefully observed that it came to the half- 
way thread one hundred beats after the first one; and 
that on the morrow, looking again, I had found the 
second star was lost behind the thread only ninety-cight 
beats after the first one; I should then have known 
that the two had approached towards each other during 
the interval of the twenty-four hours; or, in other 
words, that one at least had moved. It is in this way 
that the Magi, who are called astronomers—‘ knowing 
in the laws of the stars ’—identify and ascertain the 
doings of the heavenly bodies. They mark as fixed 
such as return to the half-way thread punctually after 
each successive daily interval, and they keep a record 
of the irregularities of such wanderers as do not, so 
that they may find from it the exact paths in which 
they are travelling. The earth’s steady revolution 
upon its pivot-like central line, affords them the means 
of doing this. The accuracy of the count of the record- 
ing slave is itself tested by this movement; for there 
must never be either more or less than 86,400 beats 
between the successive disappearances behind the 
thread of some selected stars, chosen for reference on 
account of their well-known freedom from vagrant 
habits. Nothing can be conceived more grand than 
this steady, even whirl of the huge terrestrial sphere. 
Since the Chaldean shepherds began to watch the stars 
as well as their flocks, that whirl has gone on day after 
day, but has never varied in its pace, even to the 
extent of the hundredth part of a second of time, in 
any proportional stage of the journey. By long and 
careful observation, with the aid of the meridian 
thread, and the seconds’ recording slave, no less than 
15,000 stars have been identified and recorded as 
possessing fixed and steady characters. In 1845, twelve 
were known as erratic vagrants; and since then, 
twenty-eight others have been added to the wanderers’ 
list. These, however, are almost as nothing to the 
crowd that yet remains visible, but undistinguished 
in the celestial vault. As many as 200,000, of what 
are termed the first nine orders of brilliancy, are yet 
waiting to be marked and named; and beyond these, 
the telescope discerns yet other myriads that millions 
would fail to number. The ‘shepherds of the stars’ 
have, indeed, a flock that it will take them long to 
count. 

By the time I had managed to comprehend all these 
startling truths, I found that my sense of awe was 
entirely transferred from the first object upon which 
it had been concentered. It henceforth deserted the 
slave, to be fixed with increased intensity upon the 
master. I now understood that the slave was nothing 
more than a piece of beautiful mechanism, whose sole 
life was mechanical law,* and that the true genius of 
the lamp was the intelligent mind which had been able 


* See Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, No. 457, p. 214. 


to bend stubborn material to such wondrous results: 
As I looked at my kind instructor, standing by my 
side so quietly, unconscious of his own dignity, while 
he was thus revealing to me his intimacy with mighty 
secrets, and almost making me for the time a par- 
ticipator in his magic power, I became sensible of 
how much is really involved in the quality which men 
agree to call intellect. Here was a human creature, 
with two hands and five senses like myself and many 
millions of my compeers, who had put together a few 
pieces of brass, iron,'and glass—all of them materials 
with which we, too, have dealings every hour of 
our lives—in such a way that he could measure the 
universe, number the stars, and compass the forces 
with which nature works out all her majestic plans. 


THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 


Ir matters little, perhaps nothing, how Widow Walsh 
came to be so sadly reduced in her worldly circum- 
stances as to resolve one fine autumn morning upon 
placing her eldest daughter Emily in service. Such, 
however, was the fact; and though it had cost the poor 
widow many a pang, the more she thought of it, the 
more she felt convinced that, if she would ward off 
starvation or the ‘union’ from her household, Emily 
must ‘ go out.’ 

This sacrifice to stern necessity was not the less felt, 
from the fact of the family having formerly been in easy 
circumstances. ‘The wrecks of better days might have 
been, and still may be traced scattered about their 
stricken home. The shadow of departed gentility 
hovered about them, and though some of their less 
charitable neighbours declared they were vain and 
proud, it could not truly be said that they did more 
than attend to the niceties of dress and propriety of 
manner. They were always respectable amidst their 
most pinching poverty; and although frequently clad 
in what would have been dowdy upon many, they 
contrived at all times to appear neat and clean. 

Emily was not old—barely fourteen—yet she remem- 
bered their better days: she had not forgotten the 
noble house and beautiful garden; she had a distinct 
recollection of her many charming dresses and pretty 
ribbons; and a composition-doll of the ancient régime 
was still in the possession of one of the junior members 
of the family, to be looked at, but not played with. 
She had been early taught to work, and for years past 
had toiled hard and cheerfully for her young sisters 
and brothers. Yet equally with her mother, she 
retained all the old feelings of the past; and 
living amongst the poor, felt she was not of them. 

Emily found time, somehow, to tend a pretty little 
garden—a gem of a place—and besides, in spare 
moments, to ply her needle. The envious and the 
untidy declared that the Walshes starved themselves 
to dress like fine folk; but the truth was, that little 
Emily’s fairy fingers did it all. A penny-ribbon at her 
magic touch took the guise of the most costly article 
from Coventry, whilst humble edging was made to 
appear the produce of Valenciennes. Then Emily was 
pretty, and had a light graceful figure, and a sweet, 
gay, happy way that made her look like the roses 
in her own garden. 

We have said it was autumn. It was; and it was 
the prospect of a hard and long winter that determined 
the widow upon placing her daughter out in the world. 
But where was she to go? ‘Their village was but a 
score of miles from London, yet they were as much 
strangers to it as though a thousand leagues distant: 
in their own neighbourhood there appeared to be no 
opening for her. At length, a friend amongst the 
neighbours undertook to write to a friend in the great 
metropolis; and before a week had expired, the said 
friend in London found a place for Emily in a family 
as nursery-maid. ‘The salary, it was true, was small 
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just a shilling a week, to be paid every 
seventh day—but it was a beginning, and who could 
say what it might lead to. What indeed! 

The Sharpes, to whom Emily was now engaged, were 
what is ordinarily termed ‘respectable people ;’ that is 
to say, they kept a gig; and Mr Sharpe had an office— 
not a shop—somewhere near the Monument, up a very 
narrow, business-like lane. He was in the hardware 
or Birmingham line of business; and not only so in 
profession, but in nature. Had he been cast and 
bronzed instead of having been born, he could scarcely 
have assumed a harder, harsher texture and disposition. 
He appeared metallic in all his movements ; perhaps 
it happened that, having lost his heart when courting 
Mrs Sharpe, he had ordered a brand new one from a 
Birmingham foundry. 

However, Emily made very good progress notwith- 
standing her cast-iron master. Mrs Sharpe was a great 
invalid, and quite satisfied to leave the nursery entirely 
in her charge. She could scarcely have done better. 
It was quite delightful, or rather it would have been, 
to any but the Sharpes, to see what a marvellous 
change the widow’s daughter wrought amongst that 
young family. How she loved them, played with them, 
watched over them, worked for them as though they 
had been her own brothers and sisters, I can scarcely 
hope to relate as it deserves to be told. How they 
found a new life with her; and how much neater and 
prettier they all appeared, with less actual cost to their 
Birmingham parent, who in return doled out the weekly 
shilling as reluctantly as though it had been coin of 
purest gold. 

Weeks, months passed away, and Christmas came. 
There had never been such a holiday-time in the 
Sharpes’ house ever since it had been a house. Why, 
little Emily, pretty, fairy-fingered Emily, made as many 
beautiful things for the Christmas-tree as would have 
furnished many a small fancy-bazaar. People wondered 
how she managed to find time for so much work. Emily 
was not the least happy of all that merry throng: it 
would have done you good to have seen how light- 
hearted she was, and how much prettier she looked when 
freed from the poverty and care of her village-home. 

Winter passed away; spring came, and with it the 
bright sunshine and brighter flowers. But no blossom 
in the broad sunlight wore a brighter, sweeter look 
than did Emily amidst the little children on the lawn. 
Her happy laugh rang amongst the shrubs and flowers ; 
her pretty figure might be seen darting along the 
gravel-walks in pursuit of some recreant little Sharpe : 
and altogether the widow’s daughter scattered so much 
mirth and happiness around, and appeared so essential 
to the domestic welfare, that the great difficulty was to 
ee e how they had ever contrived to live without 


At length spring waned, and birds and sunny 
cloudless skies gave promise of a joyous summer. Just 
then Emily was flung into an ecstasy of delight by the 
arrival of a cousin and former schoolmate and com- 
panion of younger and better days, who, having learned 
her new abode, came to renew the old friendship. Hugh 
was now an artist, and had passed some years in Paris, 
where, besides his professional education, he had 
acquired many elegant arts and accomplishments, which 
were well calculated to find favour with one so young 
and impressible as Emily. It was not difficult to see 
that they were mutually pleased at the renewal of their 
acquaintance: he, with her simple, happy, winning 
ways; she, with his gay and polished manners. They 
parted, resolved to meet again, and often. 

From that day a new life dawned upon the widow’s 
daughter. Hugh was in all her thoughts and aspira- 
tions. She dreamed of him; she thought of him; she 
talked about him to the children. He was so finished 
in dress and manner, and had seen so much of which 
she had not even heard; and when Emily contrasted 


her own simple scant dress with his ample and 
fashionable garments, a blush of vexation stole across 
her face, and tears dimmed her blue eyes. 

Hugh had asked her to accompany him to see some 
flower-gardens in the neighbourhood, and enjoy a stroll 
through the parks; and as her mistress had given 
permission, Emily prepared for that delightful evening. 
She looked through her scanty wardrobe, to see what 
she should wear. Had she been less regardful of 
appearance, had she loved and admired Hugh less, or 
had her own person been less attractive, she might have 
felt contented with the humble dress and few simple 
adornments she possessed. Unhappily, it occurred to 
her as she looked over her little store of wearing- 
apparel, that a new ribbon on her bonnet would 
greatly improve her appearance ; that, in fact, she could 
scarcely walk out with her cousin, so gaily dressed, and 
herself wearing such a poor faded weather-beaten ribbon 
as was then on her bonnet. 

But the difficulty lay in obtaining this new ribbon. 
Her last month’s salary, save a few pence kept back 
for the children, had been sent to her mother, and she 
should have no further means until the following week. 
Pondering this in her mind, it occurred to her how 
easy it would be to obtain what she required at the 
shop where her master dealt, in the next street, if 
asked for in his name: she could pay for the ribbon 
next week, and no one would be the wiser. Without 
allowing herself time to weigh the dishonesty of the 
act, she put her plan in execution. She was known at 
the haberdasher’s, and had no difficulty in obtaining 
the ribbon: so easy did the process seem, that she was 
tempted into taking a new pair of gloves and a hand- 
kerchief for the neck to match the ribbon, all of which 
were charged to the account of Mr Sharpe; whilst 
Emily left the shop, thinking only of the happy morrow 
evening, and the walk with her cousin. 

That evening came, with a gorgeous sunset and a 
mellow summer air. They strolled through the parks, 
and passed the most magnificent gardens; but Emily 
had heard and seen nothing but her cousin, who had 
entertained her with such delightful stories of so many 
charming places and people, that she was perfectly 
amazed and disappointed when she found herself back 
at the Sharpes’ door, shaking hands, and bidding adieu 
—her last—to Hugh. He was to set out on the 
following day for Germany; and with many protesta- 
tions of regard and remembrance, they parted—he on 
his travels, and she on a journey she had but little 
anticipated. 

What could Mr Sharpe want with her in his library 
next morning early! Alone, seated at his desk, with 
a more than usual Birmingham face, he bade her close 
the door, with a hard metallic echo in his voice that 
made it sound like a human gong. Flinging on the 
table the fatal purchases of the day previous—ribbon, 
gloves, and handkerchief—the metal voice inquired 
when he had given her authority to use his name at 
the haberdasher’s, and how many more swindling trans- 
actions of a like character she had been concerned in. 
The wrong she had committed, the offence against 
the law, worked out by her in that thoughtless evil 
hour, came full, and vividly, and painfully before her, 
magnified even beyond its proper proportion by her 
ignorance. Confusion gave place to terror, vague and 
oppressive ; and sinking into a chair, she buried her 
face in her hands, and gave full vent to her passion in 
a flood of tears. 

Mr Sharpe, being a very virtuous and remarkably 
upright and good man—in his way—delivered himself 
of a long oration upon the depravity of human nature 
as existing in the lower orders, and upon the great 
necessity which existed for nipping in the bud every 
germ of vice and crime amongst the said orders. He 
laid some emphasis upon the duty which men at the 
head of families, and of elevated station—like himself, 
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for instance—owed to society in general, and to them- 
selves and children in particular; and although Emily, 
amidst her tears and terrors, could understand but 
little of all this harangue, she caught the sound of the 
words ‘ felon,’ and ‘jail,’ and ‘ majesty of the law.’ 

Some people would have been weak enough and silly 
enough to have sent the weeping girl to her room, with 
an injunction as to her future conduct, under the 
impression that justice would gladly have connived 
at such an arrangement. But, then, how could the 
‘majesty of the law’ have been upheld! How was 
outraged society to have been vindicated! True, we 
had forgotten that. The Birmingham master did not, 
however. His memory, like his wares, was of an 
enduring kind; and he did not in this instance forget 
to stand up for the outraged grades of society against 
the criminal enormity before him. 

The children cried a good deal; Mrs Sharpe did not 
know what she should do; and the servants declared 
it was monstrous when they learned that poor pretty 
little Emily had gone off in a cab to a terrible 
prison. It so happened that just at that identical 
time the sessions were on, and Mr Serjeant Kain 
was in the very thick of his very flourishing business, 
busily engaged in upholding the majesty of the law. 
The widow was not long in making her way to her 
poor child’s side; and a sad scene was that of their 
meeting, even for jailers and such stony people to 
witness. 

The terrible, dreaded day of trial came. Emily was 
led into court in a state of hysterical terror, which Mr 
Serjeant Kain, in the fulness of his judicial wisdom, 
pronounced the very essence of hypocrisy. Her mother 
remained as near to her as she dared, whispering in 
her ear comfort that she herself scarcely dared to feel. 
The process of hearing the case was not by any means 
a tedious one, and might have been quickly despatched, 
had the bare facts only been gone into. But the learned 
serjeant having been just previously defrauded of two 
noted pickpockets, whom he had inwardly reckoned on 
as his particular property, determined to wreak his 
disappointed ‘majesty’ upon the next comer, which, 
unfortunately, happened to be Emily. 

There were no witnesses beyond the tradesman and 
the master, and their story was soon told. The prisoner 
did not deny the act of obtaining the goods under false 
pretences—which was the charge—and would have said 
more, but was too terrified. The foreman of the jury—a 
mild-looking man, no doubt the father of a family— 
began to observe that the case was scarcely such a 
one as should have been brought on, but was cut short 
and frowned down by the serjeant, who, trembling for 
the safety of justice and the legal majesty aforesaid, 
proceeded to sum up the evidence—not a very abstruse 
affair, one would suppose. But Mr Serjeant Kain 
worked it up so artistically, judicially, and threw in such 
a heap of horrors and monstrosities, that the gentle- 
men of the jury scarcely recognised the case. A Surrey 
dramatist or a Whitechapel tragedian might have 
learned a few things from that charge. When people 
listened to the learned serjeant’s denunciation of ser- 
pents, and vipers, and pests of society, and at the same 
time cast their eyes upon the youthful form and 
sorrowful face of the prisoner at the bar, they must 
have thought it one of the least venomous and dangerous 
specimens of the serpent tribe they had ever read or 
heard of, or seen in picture-books. 

But Serjeant Kain was not the man to be humbugged 
by crime, simply because it cried when detected. He 
knew what the world was made of; and he main- 
tained that it was perfectly shocking to see young 
women of her age, seventeen years or more — the 
widow shrieked out, ‘ scarcely fifteen;’ but Serjeant 
Kain frowned her down very indignantly, as though 
he did not know the prisoner’s age much better than 
her mother, and repeated with emphasis, ‘ seventeen’— 


to see such young women so hardened in the practices 
of vice ; but the jury would of course do their duty—in 
fact, they had no choice in the matter, for r the creature 
had confessed her guilt. 

Amidst the most profound and painful silence in the 
court, the fatal word ‘guilty!’ was pronounced; but 
people breathed more freely as the foreman of the jury, 
with trembling lips and moistened eyes, added, ‘ with a 
strong recommendation to mercy!’ Again the court 
was hushed, and only the hysterical sobbing of the 
prisoner was heard, whilst the serjeant proceeded to 
pass sentence: ‘Six months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour!’ The foreman of the jury groaned and wept 
like a child; and there was scarcely a dry eye beyond 
those of the Birmingham prosecutor and the Birming- 
ham judge, as the prisoner—the convict, was 
fainting from the court. 

That same evening, the foreman sought the prison 
in which poor Emily was confined. The governor of 
the place had fortunately a better heart than the judge, 
and had seen the nature of the case at a glance. 
Risking all consequences, he had conveyed the young 
prisoner to his own room; and when the juryman 
arrived, he found her surrounded by kind friends and 
watchful nurses. 

Early on the following day, the kind juryman posted 
in a cab to Whitehall, and obtained an instant inter- 
view with the Secretary of State. His lordship had no 
sooner heard an outline of the case, than he decided 
what course to adopt. There was no doubt in his 
mind; and a ‘free pardon’ was mentioned as a matter 
of certainty, greatly to the joy of the kind-hearted 
foreman. 

He posted back, radiant with genuine delight, and 
reaching the governor’s house, had the pleasure of 
kissing poor weeping Emily. He tried to rouse her 
from her lethargic stupor by whispering the words: 
‘ Pardon from the Queen!’ but, alas! it came too late. 
The majesty of the law had been too quick and potent 
for the majesty of mercy; and though the broken- 
hearted girl rallied for a few minutes, opened her eyes, 
and pronounced the words: ‘ Mother!—Hugh!’ the 
struggle between life and death was soon over. 

She was buried in the quiet village church-yard : 
every villager far and near followed the sad procession 
to the grave, headed by the foreman and others of the 
jury. 

Reader, this is no idle fiction, no tale of fancy. 
Emily’s green resting-place may be seen any day 
in that country burial-ground. Roses blossom upon 
her early grave, whilst the serjeant still upholds the 
stern Majesty of the Law! 


A CHAPTER ON BELLS. 

Hear the sledges with the bells— 

Silver bells ! 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to winkle 
With a crystalline delight; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically swells 

From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells! 
E. A. Pox. 

Preasant and venerable are the associations connected 
with bells. They are the special poets of man’s life; 
the unconscious assistants of his deeds ; the ministering 
servants of his religion. At his birth, they rejoice; at 
his marriage, theirs are the merriest voices; at his 
death, alas! they are too often his only mourners. 
They swell the clamorous alarms of revolt—they 
herald in the triumph—they peal sweetly and holily 
over meadow and valley, calling the prayerful to the 
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old gray church on the Sabbath-morning. No other | by the Greek Christians up to the period when Con- 


object of common manufacture and general use is 
hallowed by memories so various; no other tongue 
tells a story so touching to the ear of universal 
humanity. 

The use of bells is so ancient as to be lost in the 
gloom of remotest antiquity. Setting aside that bell 
which, as we are told by an Eastern writer, was 
manufactured by Tubal Cain, and used by Noah to 
summon his ship-carpenters to their daily labours, we 
may content ourselves with the earliest authentic 
mention of them, as it occurs in the Book of Exodus, 
where we find that the high-priest was ordained to 
wear golden bells, alternating with golden pomegra- 
nates, on the blue vestment in which he was robed 
during the performance of religious ceremonies. It 
is remarkable that the same fashion was observed in 
the decorations of the regal costume of the ancient 
Persians. 

The Romans had bells and knockers at their doors, 
and porters to answer the inquiries of visitors, as we 
have in this present day ; and their night-watch carried 
each a bell, to give the alarm in case of accident or 
danger. They hung bells, also, to the necks of crimi- 
nals on their way to execution, that persons might be 
warned from their path, as it was deemed a bad omen 
to meet those sacrifices devoted to the Dit manes; and 
Phedrus mentions that bells were commonly at- 
tached to the necks of animals. To remove them was 
theft, according to the civil laws of Rome; and if the 
animals were lost, the person who had stolen the bells 
remained answerable for their value. That the ancient 
Jews were in the habit of suspending bells round the 
necks of animals, we ascertain by these words of the 
prophet Zechariah: ‘In that day there shall be upon 
the bells of horses, Holiness unto the Lord.’ 

The Greeks hung bells, with whips, to the chariots 
of victorious generals, by way of reminding them that, 
notwithstanding their services and valour, they were 
still within the pale of law and justice. Those soldiers 
who went the rounds of their garrisons and camps by 
night, carried small bells, which it was their duty to 
ring ateach sentry-box. In funeral processions, a bell- 
man walked before the body ; and at Athens, a priest of 
Proserpine, called Hierophantus, rang a bell to summon 
the citizens to sacrifice. All Greek and Roman market- 
places, temples, camps, and frontier towns, were fur- 
nished with them; and in the vast public baths of 
Rome, notice was given of the hours of opening by the 
ringing of a bell. 

It is an agreeable instance of the generous chivalry 
practised by the ancient Florentines, that so far from 
seeking to obtain any advantage over their enemies by 
means of a surprise, they always gave them a month’s 
warning before they drew their army into the field 
by the continued tolling of a bell, named by them 
Mortinella. 

The earliest mention of bells, as applied to the 
purposes of religious worship, is by Polydore Virgil, 
who states that Paulinus, bishop of Nola, a city of 
Campania, in Italy, first adapted them to his church 
in the year 400; hence the word campanile, belfry, 
still used in Italian. They were not adopted in the 
churches of Britain till near the end of the seventh 
century; but they were in use in Caledonia as early 
as the sixth; and in the year 610, we read that the 
army of the French monarch, Clothaire II., was 
terrified from the siege of the city of Sens by the 
ringing from the bells of St Stephen’s Church. The 
second excerpt of Egbert, in 750, commanding every 
mee to sound the bells of his church at the proper 

ours, and then to perform the sacred offices, is 
translated into an antique French capitulary of 801, 
favouring the supposition that by this time bells were 
common to the parish-churches of both countries. 
Alletius asserts, that bells were used for churches 


stantinople was taken by the Turks, who forthwith 
prohibited their being rung, lest their clamour should 
disturb the repose of souls, which, according to their 
belief, wander through the realms of air. He adds, 
that they were still used after this in places remote 
from the ears of the new rulers, and that there were 
very ancient bells on Mount Athos. 

The passing bell took its origin in a superstition that 
dates back to the earliest Egyptian periods—namely, 
to the belief that at the moment of death good and 
evil spirits lay in wait for the liberated soul, and fought 
together for it on its way to Heaven. ‘These wicked 
demons, according to Durandus, were terrified even 
unto flight at the sound of bells; and the louder the 
ringing, the more complete our victory over the powers 
ofdarkness. This singular superstition is thus recorded 
by W. de Worde in the pages of the Golden Legend: 
‘It is said the evill spirytes that ben in the regyon of 
thayre doubte moche when they here the belles rongen : 
and this is the cause why the belles ben rongen whan 


wether happen, to the ende that the feinds and wycked 
spirytes should be abashed and flee, and cease of the 
movynge of tempeste.’ 

Not only to drive away evil spirits, but in later ages 
to counteract the natural influences of storm and 
pestilence, did it become customary to ring the bells 
of churches. ‘Let the bells in cities and towns be 
rung often,’ says one Dr Hering in a treatise upon 
pestilential contagion, 1625, ‘and let the ordnance be 
discharged ; therefore the air is purified.’ And there 
still exists a belief in Switzerland, that the undulation 
of air caused by the sound of a bell breaks the electric 
fluid of a thunder-cloud. Lobineau observes, that the 
custom of ringing bells at the approach of thunder is of 
great antiquity ; but he adds, that the design was ‘not 
so much to shake the air, and so dissipate the thunder, 
as to call people to church to pray that the parish 
might be preserved from that terrible meteor.’ Be 
these opinions as they may, they scarcely balance the 
written evidence of legendary lore, the graven inscrip- 
tions upon bells themselves, the still lingering super- 
stitions of many lands, and the graceful perpetuations 
of them in the pages of our poets. 

Thus Longfellow, on the alarm and rout of evil 
spirits on the ringing of cathedral bells: 


I have read in some old marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 


Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overhead, 
There stood, as in an awful dream, 

The army of the dead. 


White as a sea-fog, landward bound, 
The spectral camp was seen, 

And with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
The river flowed between. 


No other voice nor sound was there, 
No drum nor sentry’s pace ; 
The mist-like banners clasped the air, 
As clouds with clouds embrace. 
But when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning-prayer, 
The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 
Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled ; 
Uprose the glorious morning-star— 
The ghastly host was dead! 
* 
It is amusing to know that so receutly as 1852, the 
bishop of Malta gave orders for all the churcli-bells on 
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the island to be rung for the purpose of calming a 
violent gale. Many church accounts of ancient and 
more modern date bear entries of ‘ bread, cheese, and 
beer provided for the ringers during thunderings.’ 
This reminds us of the statements regarding the 
influence of bells on storms recorded on the bells 
themselves, and brings us at the same time to the 
subject of inscriptions. 7 


Vivos voco—Mortuos plango—Fulgura frango. 
I call the living—I mourn the dead—I break the lightning. 


This brief and impressive announcement was common 
to very many church-bells of the middle ages, and is 
to be found on the bell of the great Minster of Schaff- 
hausen, and on that of the church near Lucerne. 
Another and a usual one, which is, in fact, but an 
amplification of the first, is this: 


Funera plango—Fulgura frango—Sabbato pango. 
Excito lentos—Dissipo ventos—Paco cruentos, 


I mourn at funerals—I break the lightning—I proclaim 
the Sabbath. 

I urge the tardy—I disperse the winds—I calm the 
turbulent. 


On the largest of three bells, placed by Edward III. in 
the Little Sanctuary, Westminster, are these words: 


King Edward made me thirtie thousand weight and three ; 
Take me down and wey me, and more you shall find me; 


which recalls to us a Cambridge tradition, that the 
bells of King’s College Chapel were taken by Henry V. 
from some church in France after the battle of 
Agincourt. 

On the famous alarm-bell, called Roland, in the 
belfry-tower of the once powerful city of Ghent, is 
engraved the subjoined inscription, in the old Walloon 
or Flemish dialect : 


Mynen naem is Roland; als ik klep is er brand, and als 
ik luy is er victorie in het land. 


Anglice. My name is Roland; when I toll there is fire, 
and when I ring there is victory in the land. 


The books of the Roman Catholic faith contain a 
ritual for the baptism of bells, which decrees that they 
named and anointed—a ceremonial which was 
supposed to insure them against the machinations of 
evil spirits. 

The Curfew Bell is popularly supposed to have been 
introduced by the Conqueror, and imposed as a badge 
of servitude upon the nation; but it was really a 
precaution against fire, then prevailing throughout 
Europe, and only a stricter observance of the old law 
was enforced during the reigns of the two first Williams. 
The practice is now more interesting to us on account 
of the pleasant allusions which it has furnished to 
our poets, than for any records or traditions resulting 
from the custom. 


On a plat of rising ground, 

1 hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with solemn roar. 


Longfellow has a brief suggestive poem on the curfew, 
beginning thus : 
Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 
The curfew-beil 
Is beginning to toll. 


Cover the embers, 
And put out the light ; 
Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 


Dark grow the windows, — 
And quenched is the fire ; 

Sound fades into silence, 
All footsteps retire. 


No voice in the chambers, 
No sound in the hall! 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all! 
Gray says: 
’ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 


and Dante, in the Purgatorio, makes it weep for the 
day that is dying. In Shakspeare, Benedick ‘hath a 
heart as sound as a bell ;’ Hamlet's intellects are ‘like 
sweet bells jangled out of tune;’ Lady Capulet, on 
the discovery of the dead lovers of Verona, exclaims: 


O me! this sight of death is as a bell, 
That warns my old age to a sepulchre! 


aclown in Twelfth Night quotes the ‘ bells of St Bennet,’ 
in hopes of ringing the changes on Duke Orsino’s 
gold; and Falstaff, in that famous dialogue at Justice 
Shallow’s house, jocularly reminds his old companion 
of their youthful frolics : ‘ We have heard the chimes 
at midnight, Master Shallow !’ 

Sweeter, gentler, holier, perhaps, than all bells, are 
those of the vespers in the ear of the peasant returning 
from his toil in the vineyard—in the ear of the fisher- 
man pausing upon his oars in the still bay—in the ear 
of the traveller weary of the day’s long pleasure. Heard 
under a deep Italian sky, lapsing in with the latest 
songs of the birds, and with the shrill note of the 
cicada, that sound echoes along the quiet shore, beautiful 
and melancholy, like a voice out of the dim past. 

‘The stanza respecting the Ave Maria,’ says a living 
critic of rare taste and feeling, ‘is surely the best in 
Don Juan :’ 


Ave Maria! blessed be the hour! 
The time, the clime, the spot where I so oft 
Have felt the moment in its fullest power 
Sink o'er the earth, so beautiful and soft, 
While swung the deep bell iu the distant tower, 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer. 


Few readers, we trust, are unacquainted with 
Schiller’s Song of the Beli ; which, answering a double 
purpose, depicts with equal truth and splendour the 
casting, completing, and uses of a bell, and the birth, 
progress, and duties of a man’s life. 


A DASIL DOWN A SIBERIAN RIVER. 


Iw the Norsk: Folkekalender for 1855, we find the descrip- 
tion of a tour from Irkutsk to Yeniseisk, on the river 
Angara, in Siberia, by Professor Hansteen of Christiania, 
who once visited that country on a scientific mission, 
and who expresses his wonder that English tourists, 
ever in search of new fields of adventure, have not in 
greater numbers turned their steps towards the wastes 
of Siberia, and tried the novel excitement of a descent 
of the falls of some of its streams. At the present 
moment, probably no Englishman would turn to that 
quarter in search of amusement; and therefore, until 
we can have a graphic description of these new scenes 
from a native pen, our readers may perhaps find 
entertainment in a curtailed account of the Norwegian 
professor’s experiences during his trip. 

Let us first remark, that Siberia is a great inclined 
plane, which, from the frontiers of China, slopes gently 
northwards towards the Arctic Ocean, on the shores 
of which it ends in great swamps; in consequence, 
all the rivers run in a northerly direction towards 
the Arctic Ocean. Their current is generally slow ; 
but at certain points, where the land dips more 
abruptly, the smooth surface of the water becomes 
troubled, the current increases in rapidity, waves are 
formed, and the rush of the waters becomes audible. 

The boat in which the voyage was performed may, 
in appearance, have been of the genus Noah’s Ark—such 
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as it is known in the nursery—a wooden shed, with roof 
sloping down on both sides, being constructed midships, 
and occupying half the length of the vessel. One-fourth 
of the space in the interior of the shed, partitioned 
off by rough deals, and lighted by a small window 
at the back, constituted the professor’s private cabin, 
the ameublement of which consisted of a small table fixed 
under the window, and one chair, for which, however, 
there was scarcely room ; for when the chair was placed 
before the table, the door to the outer compartment could 
not open, and ingress and egress could only be obtained 
through a little trap-door on one side of the slanting 
roof. In the outer compartment stood the body of a 
Polish britzska, taken off the wheels, which served as the 
professor’s bedstead ; and beyond this was a covered 
cart, containing his scientific instruments, and used 
on this occasion as lumber-room as well. Still further 
forward, the crew had their quarters—that is to say, 
a shelter for their heads, for the shed being open 
at this end, the accommodation did not extend beyond. 
In the forepart of the boat were benches for the 
rowers, who propelled it with four unusually long and 
stout oars, when rowing was deemed advisable; while 
in the stern, the captain, as a general rule, assisted by 
one man only, steered, also by means of an oar, the 
vessel having no rudder. At times, when the naviga- 
tion of the river presented difficulties, four or six men 
would be required to assist in this work; and on such 
occasions, a long oar was put out from the prow also, 
to help to turn the craft quickly when necessary. The 
crew consisted of a captain and eight men, whose 
number was, however, recruited from time to time 
at various stations along the route. Mr Hansteen, 
having freighted the boat at his own expense, flattered 
himself that he and his attendants were to be the only 
passengers. On arriving on board, however, he found 
installed under the shed two bearded. Russian merchants, 
on their way to a fair with their wares, and a Polish Jew, 
domiciled in Krasnoyarsk, and wishing to return home 
in as cheap a manner as the merchants got to the fair, 
for none of these parties was prepared to pay his 
passage. merchants were not to proceed above 
100 versts ; and the Jew looked so much and so implor- 
ingly, that the kind professor had not the heart to turn 
him off, and was rewarded for his generosity by finding 
in Schmerka—such was the Jew’s name—an intelligent, 
good-natured companion, able to initiate him into the 
mysteries of Hebrew orthodoxy, which, to a Norwegian, 
was an unknown and interesting subject. Besides, 
Schmerka was well acquainted with the ways of the 
country, for, being a butcher by trade, and the only 
one within a wide district, he was obliged to travel from 
place to place at stated intervals to butcher for his 
orthodox brethren, who, failing his aid, would have had 
to abstain altogether from fresh meat. 

Professor Hansteen and his party set out from 
Irkutsk on the 23d of May, and drifting gently down the 
Angara without the aid of sails or oars, arrived on 
the 5th of June at Bratzkoi; and having now reached 
the region of the pordégs, or rapids, we shall leave the 
professor to tell his own story, although in a more 
condensed form than that in which he has given it to 
the Danish public. 

The preparations for the descent of a porég have a 
certain solemnity of character that fills the mind with 
awe. When the boat draws so near a rapid that the 
roar of the waters may be heard, and the foaming 
crests of the billows descried, the skipper, who stands 
aft managing the great oar by means of which the craft 
is steered, calls out: ‘Sadites!’ (Sit down!), the real 
meaning of which is, however, that the rowers are to 
draw in their oars. His next command is: ‘ Molite 
Bogii!’ (Pray to God!), at which words the crew, 
assembled forwards, turn towards the picture of the 
saint nailed on the shed, and incline themselves before 
it, while the skipper pronounces a prayer in a loud 


voice. ‘This over, the rowers suddenly seize their oars 
again, and at the words: ‘Grebite silno!’ (Row hard!) 
exert their utmost strength. Anxious suspense seems 
to prevail in all minds, and to increase as the boat draws 
nearer and nearer to the fall. The pilot places himself 
at the prow, with a white handkerchief, twisted like a 
cord, in his hand. With this he makes signals to the 
steersmen in the stern, for the sound of the voice is 
drowned in the roar of the waters. Four men have 
now hold of the large oar, and anxiously watch the 
signals, to be able to obey them with the utmost 
promptitude. If the fall be a very precipitous one, two 
more men are placed forward with a similar oar, in 
order to govern the boat with greater certainty at the 
decisive moment, the important thing being to keep 
the prow of the vessel in the direction of the current. 
If the craft turn her broadside to it, she is lost. At 
length we feel the first wave; the ordinary oars are 
drawn in; every one is in breathless suspense; the 
boat begins to toss; the rapidity with which it is car- 
ried along, increases every moment; the roar becomes 
deafening, the men strain every nerve. After a while, 
the troubled waters cease to rage; the pilot descends 
from the prow, wipes the perspiration from his fore- 
head, and stepping up to the principal personage on 
board, says, with a radiant face: ‘I congratulate your 
honour!’ and then addresses a similar congratulatory 
phrase to the steersman or captain. The exclamation: 
‘Praised be thou, Lord!’ is heard from all lips, and 
the deep silence that has reigned for a time is suddenly 
succeeded by loud bursts of merriment ; and no wonder; 
for the descent in an ark-like machine’ on the seething, 
frothing, tossing billows of these pordgs, pent in 
between perpendicular walls of rock, and which carry 
you forward with a rapidity exceeding that of the 
swiftest horse, is in the highest degree exciting, and 
may be compared to that of a Montagne Russe on a 
grand scale. However, the navigation of these rapids 
is not dangerous when there is sufficient depth of 
water in the river, and there are no rocks in its bed. 
On the morning of the 6th of June, I sent one 
of my Cossacks to Bratzkoi with the governor- 
general’s open letter, and requested to be allowed 
eight men more to assist in navigating the boat. 
The pilot from Padunskoi, a venerable old man, with 
silvery hair and a mild and gentle expression of 
countenance, also came on board here, and we then 
continued our voyage. About nine o'clock, we 
descended the Pochmélie, and, an hour later, the 
Pidnoi Falls, with the ceremonies above mentioned. 
After leaving Bratzkoi, the country became very 
picturesque ; the high, almost perpendicular, rocks 
that bordered the river on both sides, were crowned 
with beautiful pine-woods, and even their precipitous 
sides were here and there clothed with verdure. Ata 
quarter to eleven, we came within sight of the Buyk 
(Ox) Fall; and as this is dangerous, on account of two 
large blocks of stone between which it is necessary to 
steer, our pilot, thinking to evade the danger, ran the 
boat into a side-arm of the river. Unfortunately, the 
water here was too low, and, at a quarter past eleven, 
we ran aground. The wind blew high, and from the 
north, and the bark turned its broadside to the current, 
which forced it violently against the shoal. I could 
see no possible means of getting afloat again; for the 
power of man is small, indeed, compared with the 
force of such a current. However, a fisherman from 
the neighbourhood at length came to our assistance. 
In accordance with his advice, the whole of the crew 
landed on a little island hard by, and by means of 
ropes, hauled the boat off. In this way, we got afloat 
again by one o'clock; and somewhat later, we 
approached the fourth porég Padiin, the fall par ercel- 
lence. The pilot and the skipper having declared that 
it was necessary to await calmer weather and a more 
favourable wind before attempting to descend this 
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precipitous fall, the dangers of which were enhanced by 
two rocks, only a few fathoms apart, between which, as 
in the Buyk Fall, it was necessary to pass, we cast 
anchor in lee of the high cliffs on the left bank of the 
river, where the roar of the cataract reached our ears. 

Sunday, 7th June, I rose after a refreshing sleep; 
and feeling quite recovered from a slight indisposition 
from which I had been suffering, in consequence of too 
assiduous labour at my astronomical and magnetic 
observations in the confined space of my little cabin, 
I set out after dinner for a walk on the cliffs under 
which the vessel lay. Strolling in a northerly direc- 
tion, I enjoyed a most delightful ramble under the 
verdant canopy of the woods which crowned the 
heights, and which consisted of a mixture of pine, 
birch, cedar, and other trees; keeping constantly 
within reach of my eye the broad foaming belt of the 
river, whose loud voice also made itself heard among 
the trees. Having walked three or four versts, I 
arrived at a spot where the bank made a bend west- 
ward, thus forming a basin, bearing the resemblance 
of a little lake, on the calm surface of which lay, in 
deep repose, a small flat island. On a lovely sloping 
plain, descending towards the inner side of the bend, 
was the cheerful village of Padunskoi, surrounded by 
groups of beautiful trees, which, having just come into 
leaf, displayed hues of the brightest and tenderest 
green. The little island also was carpeted with 
verdure, and ornamented with trees of varied foliage, 
refreshed by the showers of the preceding day; and 
the whole, lighted up by a brilliant afternoon-sun, and 
vaulted over by a canopy of the purest blue, presented 
as smiling a landscape as can be met with in the most 
favoured regions of the earth. Deep silence brooded 
over the scene, except when a spotted snake, startled 
by my approach, rustled through the withered foliage 
of the past year that strewed the ground. From the 
deep solitude that surrounded me, my thoughts reverted 
to my distant home, and all the loved ones that it 
encircled, and my heart swelled with the pain of 
absence; but it was one of those tragic-romantic 
moments in which the mild beauty and calm grandeur 
of nature deprives sorrow of its poignancy, and melts 
it into gentle melancholy—a mood in which, though 
with tears in our eyes, we acknowledge the blessings 
of life. 

In Siberia, as in Norway, they burn off the grass that 
grows under the trees, in order that the crop of the 
following year may be finer. The whole surface of the 
cliffs, below the mould and the roots of the trees, was 
covered to the depth of one fathom with a very fine 
sand of reddish hue, and containing small crystals of 
quartz and mica (Glimmer). I could not help sus- 
pecting that it also contained gold-dust, as it was 
exactly like the sand in the Ural Mountains. For 
several versts, the cliffs form a perpendicular wall 
towards the river-side, with horizontal layers of sand- 
stone and other friable substances, perhaps clay. Upon 
the whole, the bed of this river would no doubt prove 
very instructive to a mineralogist or a geologist; for 
the banks contain innumerable small smooth pebbles, 
constituting a catalogue of the mineral riches of the 
Baikal tract—milkwhite agates as large as ostrich- 
eggs; striped stones of all colours, with veins of different 
hues ; conglomerates of most remarkable appearance— 
in a word, a motley variety, which often tempted me 
to ramble along the shores, to examine their divers 
hues, while deploring the ignorance which prevented 
my knowing what specimens would be most valuable 
to science. 

On my return to the boat, I was told that Popov 
the captain, and the two pilots, were of opinion that we 
might now try our luck in Padiin; I therefore entered 
the shed, packed all my instruments in their cases, put 
a roll of 6000 rubles in my side-pocket, and provided 
myself with a Kongsberg folding-knife, that in case 


we should be wrecked I might have some instrument 
at hand with which I could secure a hold upon a plank. 
I was disturbed in my preparations by Gustav, my 
interpreter, who came to tell me that the old pilot 
refused to attempt the descent unless the master 
(barin) would bless him (blagoslovit). As neither 
Gustav nor I knew how this ceremony was to be per- 
formed, I bethought me of making the sign of the cross 
with my hand before the old man’s forehead ; and this 
satisfied him. The men asked for a wax-taper to 
burn before the dbras (picture of the saint); but we 
could not find one in a hurry. In the meanwhile, the 
boat had been put in motion: the old silver-haired 
pilot stood at the prow, with one of my hand-towels 
rolled into a sausage, to serve as signal-wand, in his 
right hand, and with his left holding on by a rope. 
The fisherman who, on the preceding day, had helped 
us to get afloat in the Buyk, now climbed up on the 
roof of the shed to look out, then went astern to help 
Popov with the long oar. The crew recited the usual 
prayer. Silent, with fixed attention, and with thoughts 
of the fate of those who had met their death in attempt- 
ing the descent at the same unfavourable period of the 
year, we draw near to the fall. We have passed its 
outermost white frothing edge, and begin to pitch and 
to move forward more — At this moment, the 
sun, unobscured by the slightest mist, shews us the 
upper half of its disc, the lower half being hidden 
behind the cliffs; and a little above it appears the pale 
sickle of the moon, only five days old. In a few minutes, 
the keel of our boat is grating over the stones forming 
the bottom of the river-bed, and suddenly we come to 
a stand-still in the midst of the most violent rush. 
Universal consternation prevails; the billows dash 
wildly against the great immovable mass that obstructs 
their path. Popov cries: ‘Row—row hard!’ ‘The 
oars begin to work, the rushing waters lend their aid; 
we advance a little, then ground again. New exertions 
—again we advance, and again we stick. At length 
we get fairly afloat once more, and are carried rapidly 
along. At this critical moment, disunion takes place 
between the old pilot at the prow and the fisherman in 
the stern—the one insists upon steering to the left, the 
other to the right. At length the latter runs forward 
to the former, and screams something into his ear. 
On returning, he gives me a look, and, with a counte- 
nance radiant with joy, points to a large black mass of 
rock on our right, which we are rushing past. Presently 
another appears on our left, and the dangerous passage 
is accomplished. The venerable pilot descends from 
the prow, wipes the perspiration from his brow and the 
tears from his eyes with the signal-towel, and the blood 
again mounts to his face, which, until then, was of a 
deathlike hue. ‘Slava tebi Bogti!’ sounds from all 
lips, and congratulations are exchanged. I presented 
a glass of brandy to each of the men, and a dram of 
rum to Popov and Gustav, and then regaled the Jew 
and myself with a glass of toddy. This, with ten rubles 
to the pilots, and five to be divided among the crew, 
diffused universal satisfaction. 

After this came the descent of the longest but least 
dangerous of the rapids—a Norwegian mile in length. 
On the night of the 12th June, we stopped near Selé 
Késchemy. At five o’clock in the morning, I went, in a 
very high wind, to the church-yard, to make observa- 
tions. While in the midst of my work, with my sextant 
and appendages placed upon a grave-stone, I received a 
visit from a Mr Komlevski, the only official in the town, 
who came, he said, to pay his tome. Having 
intimated to him that I knew little or nothing of the 
Russian language, I continued my observations, and he 
remained for some time standing respectfully behind 
me with his cap in his hand and in deep silence. After 
he had retired, two well-dressed servants made their 
appearance, bearing trays containing waffles and other 
light cakes, cream, fresh-churned butter, and a slice of 
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raw osetrin (the sturgeon, the roe of which is known 
under the name of caviare), which they presented to 
me in the name of their master. Subsequently, Mr 
Komlevski sent for my interpreter, and through him 
further presented me with a mosquito-mask, the 
necessity for which he said I would soon feel. This 
mask was constructed as follows:—To the edges of 
a round piece of thin pasteboard, covered on the out- 
side with orange-coloured Chinese silk, was attached 
three rectangular pieces of horsehair tissue, of the 
kind used for sieves, but so open as to be perfectly 
transparent, and sewed together, the seams being 
bound with orange-coloured ribbon. The whole affair 
resembled the crown of a hat so large as to admit 
of its being drawn down over the face, and reaching 
down to the throat. To prevent the mosquitoes from 
getting in under the mask, a curtain of the same soft 
silk, and of the same colour as that with which the 
crown is covered, is sewed round the lower edge of the 
horsehair mask, and falls down over the shoulders, the 
back, and the breast. This apparatus is very light and 
cool, and without it one could not sleep, indeed, I may 
say live, in Siberia in summer. Even the peasants 
wear such masks, to protect themselves from the small, 
white, greedy mosquitoes which are constantly endea- 
vouring to enter the mouth, ears, and nose; but the 
curtains of the peasants’ masks are made of white- 
cotton cloth, and they are in consequence very hot. 
However, when the horsehair mask is shoved up on 
the head, the white-cotton curtain forms a turban-like 
head-dress of very picturesque appearance. 

The 13th of June, at half-past six p.m., we passed 
through a scheverd, and an hour later through the 
porég Anlinsky, and then passed under a cliff on the 
right bank, the foot of which was composed of horizontal 
strata of various colours, reposing on vertical masses 
of a different kind, and which might perhaps have been 
common sandstone. At ten o’clock, we entered a pordég, 
at the termination of which we did not arrive until 
towards noon ; the latter part of it, however, bore more 
the character of a scheveré. ‘The cliffs and slopes 
of the banks were here covered with leaf-trees, clad 
in the freshest green of summer. At noon, we passed 
the village of Kova; and between the hours of four 
and six, we passed through five different scheveris ; at 
eight, we arrived at a sixth, and at nine, at another 
porég. Here, consequently, the land must incline more 
decidedly towards the river Yenisei. 

Sunday, the 14th of June, we found ourselves at 
half-past nine a.m. under an overhanging cliff on the 
right bank, formed of a yellowish white stone, of which 
Gustav brought me a specimen, which he said he was 
able to break off without any trouble, the rock being 
very brittle. In connection with this cliff was a sandy 
hill, which we reached soon after, and on which stood 
the village of Tschddobetz, with a pretty church. The 
high cliffs now began again to recede. A little below 
Tschddobetz, we ran aground, and remained here until 
the afternoon. As we were making our arrangements 
to get off again, we discovered a deputation from the 
village, headed by a woman, advancing towards us. It 
consisted of six or seven persons, each carrying a 
present—one, a basket of new-laid eggs; another, some 
pike; a third, a dish with some slices of sturgeon; a 
fourth, a jug of cream; a fifth, three large loaves of 
home-baked bread, &c. They presented their offerings 
in the name of the village, and begged that I would 
deign to accept of them. I invited them on board, and 
offered each a small glass of brandy. Before putting 
the glass to their lips, they crossed themselves, and 
prayed to God to grant me a prosperous voyage; but 
when, at the close of their visit, I offered them five 
rubles as a gratuity, they unanimously exclaimed: 
‘Nich batruschka! (No, little father!) we cannot take 
money ; it is an honour to the village that a man like 
you should accept a present from it.’ Subsequently, a 


troop of pretty little urchins tucked up their snow- 
white Sunday-trousers, and waded into the water, to 
put their little shoulders to the boat, and help to shove 
it off. In the evening, the wind was again so high 
that the skipper found it necessary to lay-to in the 
immediate vicinity of another village, and here we met 
with the same good-will. Two women directly waded 
out, to place blocks of wood in the water, over which 
we might throw planks to form a landing-bridge; and 
subsequently, an old woman and some children brought 
us fish, butter, and eggs. The old woman refused to 
deliver up her gifts to any but the master himself, 
and I was obliged to come forward to receive them 
from her hand. She partook of a glass of brandy, and 
her youthful suite were regaled with Mr Komlevski's 
waffies. I went ashore, and bathed in the river, at a 
distance of about 1000 steps from the village. When 
returning, I saw the same old woman with her hus- 
band. They were bringing me new gifts, and called to 
me to stop; but knowing that I should not be able to 
converse with them without the aid of my interpreter, 
I pretended not to hear them. They overtook me 
close to the boat, and presented me with a dish of 
sweet cream, and a large home-baked loaf. I asked 
the fine old man if he drank brandy. He shrugged 
his shoulders, and answered with a waggish smile: 
‘Ja gresehni!’ (I am a sinner!) and he got his dram. 

At nine o'clock the following day, the oft-performed 
ceremonies, previous to the descent of a pordg, were 
once more gone through, for we had again reached one 
of these falls, situated, as usual, under perpendicular 
cliffs, on the left bank. Large masses of snow still lay 
here in the ravines and on the slopes, in shady spots 
protected from the sun either by projections in the 
cliff or by clumps of trees, and in some places came 
right down to the water’s edge. At ten o'clock, we 
passed the river Votaiven, beautifully situated on the 
left bank, on a level, at the foot of a high-wooded cliff. 
In the afternoon, I rowed to shore on the right bank, 
and gathered up a number of the beautiful pebbles 
that strewed the beach. In returning, I met a boat 
with Tunguses on their way to pay their iusak, or 
yearly tribute of furs. At half-past nine in the 
evening, we reached the village of Bogutschansk ; and 
at half-past three p.m. the ensuing day, having rowed 
the whole night, we passed the mouth of the river 
' Kimen, which comes from the north, and on the high 
banks of which, formed like the walls of a fortress, 
is situated the village of the same name. 

Between nine and ten in the evening, the travellers 
reached the village of Polaskoiskaja, and towards noon, 
the ensuing day, 17th June, passed Rybinskoje Selé on 
the right bank. Later in the day, they were surprised by 
a violent thunder-storm with hail and wind. The hail- 
stones were as large as hazel-nuts, of a conical form, 
and very hard, half of each being transparent, and the 
other half of an opaque white, as if enclosing a kernel 
of snow. While the storm was at its height, the crew, 
evidently much alarmed, murmured prayers, crossed 
themselves, and made numberless inclinations before 
the ébras. But when it was subsiding, and the last 
clap of thunder was heard from the distance, one of 
the men turned in the direction whence it came, and 
with a look of utter contempt, pronounced the lowest 
and most abusive term which a Russian ever addresses 
to an enemy. Another violent storm which occurred 
later in the day, and which lasted the whole night, 
obliged them to cast anchor again at about one verst 
from the mouth of the river Bjélaja, and twenty-four 
versts from Rybinskoi, where they remained until three 
P.M. on the ensuing day. Two hours later, they went 
through a schévera, and passed the embouchure of the 
river Taseiéva ; and at half-past seven in the morning 
of the 19th J une, they entered the Yenisei—the limpid 
stream of the Verkhne Tunguska remaining distin- 
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this river, for the length of several versts after joining 
it. Between four and five o'clock in the afternoon, the 
professor reached Yeniseisk, where he found a lodka, 
a smaller kind of river-boat, in readiness to convey him 
to Turnchansk, and where he took leave of all his 
former travelling-companions with the exception of his 
interpreter. At Yeniseisk, he met with the same kind- 
ness and politeness as at every other place at which 
he had touched; even the nuns of a convent in the 
town having deputed two of their sisterhood to make 
him an offering of cakes, which they presented on a 
large tin dish, covered over with a white cloth fringed 
with silver. 

The last day in Yeniseisk was spent with the mayor ; 
and among the company present was a major in the 
army, ninety years of age, who had served the Empress 
Elizabeth, and who on this occasion appeared in the 
military uniform of her reign—namely, a light-green 
coat with broad skirts, rounded in front, large brass 
buttons, and no collar, but two long strips of cherry- 
coloured cloth attached to the back of the neck, and 
hanging down the back; a white kerseymere waistcoat, 
cherry-coloured knee-breeches, white stockings, and 
boots reaching half-way up the leg. 


CHINESE SOCIALISM. 


‘Tr is a curious fact,’ says M. Huc in his recent work 
on the Chinese Empire, ‘ that the greater part of those 
social theories which have lately thrown the public 
mind of France into a ferment, and which are repre- 
sented as the sublime results of the progress of human 
reason, are but exploded Chinese Utopias, which 
agitated the Celestial Empire centuries ago.’ As 
far back as the eleventh century, the Chinese nation 
appears to have presented a spectacle very nearly ana- 
logous to that of which several countries in Europe, and 
France especially, have of late years been the scene. 
The great and knotty questions of social and political 
economy which are now in agitation in the West, at 
that period filled all speculative minds in China, and 
split into parties all classes of society. Those people 
who, in ordinary circumstances, seem quite indifferent 
to the proceedings of their government, on that occa- 
sion flung themselves passionately into the discussion 
of systems which aimed at an immense social revolu- 
tion, and which kept the general public mind for a long 
time in a state of desperate excitement. The thing 
promised and attempted by the reforming party, was a 
total renovation of the social system—an all-pervading 
Communism, under the control of a despotic central- 
isation; and after enormous agitation, the prophet or 
leader of the movement actually gained an opportunity 
of reducing his experiment to practice, on a scale 
commensurate with the extent and resources of the 
kingdom. 

The name of this Socialist reformer was Wang- 
gan-ché, a man famous in Chinese history—a man, 
too, so far as we can learn, remarkable for talent, 
intellectual cultivation, and for a force of will which 
qualified him to take a leading part in statesman- 
ship. He could speak with grace and eloquence; 
had the art of giving weight to all he said; and 
knew, moreover, how to throw an air of magnitude 
and importance over trifling things when his interest 
might require it. His private life was regular, and 
modelled after the most unexceptionable pattern of 
Chinese respectability. ‘This much is recorded of him 
in the way of commendation. On the other hand, he is 
represented as being exceedingly ambitious ; as ‘a man 
who thought any means lawful to gain his ends; self- 
willed to obstinacy, when he had to support an opinion 
he had once advanced; haughty, and filled with an 
idea of his own merits, esteeming only what agreed 
with his own opinions and views of politics, and 


desirous of uprooting and utterly destroying the old 
institutions of his country, to replace them with new 
ones of his own invention.’ 

He seems to have addressed himself to the work 
in a deliberate and decided fashion, quietly feeling his 
way, and covertly preparing the public mind for the 
acceptation of his novel doctrines. To forward his 
object, he imposed upon himself a long, difficult, and 
even repulsive task: this was to make voluminous 
commentaries on all the sacred and classical writings, 
wherein he took occasion to insinuate his own opinions; 
and to compose a universal dictionary, in which he 
gave to certain words an arbitrary meaning, to favour 
his enterprise. By thus ingeniously intruding and 
enforcing his political notions, he gradually gained 
adherents, and, in course of time, had raised himself to 
a position of commanding influence. The Emperor 
Chen-tsoung, charmed with his brilliant qualities, gave 
him his entire confidence, and intrusted him with all 
the powers required for realising his schemes of social 
regeneration. The executive offices and the tribunals 
were soon filled with persons of his own selection, 
on whom he could rely as active partisans; and the 
business of innovation and reform was straightway 
vigorously commenced. 

The object of Wang-gan-ché as a reformer, was 
nothing less than that of procuring infallible happiness 
for the entire population ; and the means by which he 
thought to effect it, lay in the development and equit- 
able distribution of the resources of the empire, so as 
to afford to every one the greatest possible amount of 
material enjoyments. ‘The first and most essential 
duty of a government,’ said he, ‘is to love the people, 
and to procure them the real advantages of life—which 
are plenty and pleasure. To accomplish this object, it 
would suffice to inspire every one with the unvarying 
principles of rectitude; but as all might not observe 
them, the state should explain the manner of following 
these precepts, and enforce obedience by wise and 
inflexible laws. In order to prevent the oppression of 
man by man, the state should take’ possession of all 
the resources of the empire, and become the sole 
master and employer. The state should take the 
entire management of commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture into its own hands, with the view of succouring 
the working-classes, and preventing their being ground 
to dust by the rich.’ 

Any one on reading this curious manifesto, will detect 
in it a striking resemblance to some of the writings 
and harangues of our modern French and English 
Socialists; though there is no reason to believe that 
the latter were at all acquainted with Wang-gan-ché, 
or the political dogmas which he propounded to his 
nation in the eleventh century. Theories of this kind 
would seem to be the spontaneous product of specula- 
tive minds under various forms of civilisation, and may 
have sprung as naturally out of the disordered relations 
of one period and people as of another. The same 
ideas appear and re-appear in history, according to 
certain inherent laws of the human mind, acted upon 
by similarity of circumstance. A state of discontent, 
occasioned by a wide discrepancy in the condition of 
different classes, will produce conceptions of remedy 
essentially alike, in all ages and in all countries. The 
only differences that may be expected, are the varied 
developments or modifications which the ideas receive 
from differences of race and culture. Thus, in times 
like our own, when the political tendency is towards 
democracy, these ideas will seek to express themselves 
in democratic regulations; whereas in communities 
accustomed to a rigid centralisation, they will claim a 
recognition by means of despotic changes. That there 
should be so marked a resemblance between the doc- 
trines of a Chinese reformer of the eleventh century, 
and those of European theorists, who claim to be the 
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seems to establish the identity of human sentiment 
and aspiration in all the varied races and social aggrega- 
tions of mankind. All alike are liable to disarrange- 
ments and perplexities in their social organisation; and, 
under the pressure of uncomfortable circumstances, 
alike are apt to fly in their bewilderment to Utopian 
experiments for relief. 

It is the peculiarity of our Chinese regenerator, that 
he alone, among all the Socialists we have heard of, had 
the great advantage of being able to reduce his experi- 
ment to practice. According to the regulations of his 
plan, tribunals were established throughout the empire, 
fixing the price of provisions and merchandise; and 
taxes were imposed for a number of years, to be paid 
solely by the rich. The tribunals were to decide who 
was rich and who was poor. The money thus col- 
lected was to be reserved in the coffers of the state, to 
be distributed to aged paupers, to workmen out of 
employ, and to whomsoever there might be who was 
judged to stand in need of it. The state, moreover, 
was declared the only proprietor of the soil; in each 
district, the tribunals were to assign the land annually 
to the farmers, and distribute among them the seed 
necessary to sow it, on condition that the loan should 
be repaid, either in grain or other provisions, after the 
harvest was gathered in; and in order that all the 
land should be profitably cultivated, the officers of the 
tribunals were charged to fix what kind of crop was to 
be grown. 

‘It is evident,’ said the partisans of the scheme, 
anticipating the plausibilities of our modern Socialists, 
‘that by these means abundance and happiness will 
reign throughout the land. The only people who can 
suffer by this state of things are the usurers and 
monopolists, who never fail to profit by famine and all 
public calamities, to enrich themselves and ruin the 
working-classes. But what great harm will it be to 
put an end at last to the exactions of these enemies of 
the people ? Does not justice require that they should 
be forced to make restitution of their ill-gotten gains? 
The state will henceforth be the only creditor, and 
will never take interest. As it will watch over agri- 
culture, and fix the current-price of provisions, there 
will always be a supply proportionate to the harvest. 
In case of famine in any one spot, the great agricultural 
tribunal of Pekin, informed by the principal tribunals 
of the various harvests of the empire, will easily 
restore the equilibrium, by causing the superfluity of 
the fertile provinces to be transported into those which 
are a prey to want. Thus the necessaries of life will 
be always sold at a moderate price; there will no 
longer be any classes in want; and the state, being the 
only speculator, will realise enormous profits .nnually, 
to be applied to works of public utility.’ 

A revolution so radical as is here implied, involving 
the destruction of all large fortunes, however acquired, 
and the reduction of all classes to a uniform condition, 
was not likely to be sanctioned or acquiesced in by the 
owners and friends of property. Some degree of oppo- 
sition from them, of at least a temporary sort, was only 
natural and inevitable. We accordingly find, that the 
property interest for the time being had also its repre- 
sentative among Chinese statesmen, who argued and 
contended manfully against the Communist innovation. 
This was an accomplished poet and eminent literary 
personage, named Sse-ma-kouang, one of the most 
illustrious men in Chinese history, a wise Conserva- 
tive, who, standing resolutely on the ancient ways, 
had sufficient penetration to discern the fallacy of the 
revolutionary policy. ‘The chronicles of the time 
relate, that on the side of Sse-ma-kouang were seen all 
the most distinguished men of the empire, whether 
renowned for wit, experience, talents, judgment, or 
rank; but it is obvious that they must have been 
immeasurably outnumbered by the partisans of Wang- 
gan-ché, whom, doubtless, the emperor supported in 


his reforms, because they were acceptable to the 
general population. A revolution of so sweeping 
and radical a character could not have been possibly 
accomplished against the sense and wishes of the 
nation, even under a despotism like that of China, 
any more than in France or England; since, in 
reality, the Chinese government, though an unques- 
tionable despotism, has always been a despotism tem- 
pered largely by the influences of popular opinion. It 
is not to be denied, however, that Wang-gan-ché had 
to contend with considerable clamour, and perhaps 
some violent attacks, from the party that naturally 
stood up for property ; and in his conduct under these 
formidable assaults, though nowise sympathising with 
the principles he represented, we fancy we can discern 
in him a genuine statesmanlike steadfastness and 
imperturbability. Thoroughly persuaded of the sound- 
ness of his own policy, he set himself calmly to 
bear the brunt of whatever obloquy or opposition 
it might encounter, patiently reading the declama- 
tions and satires which his enemies, from time to 
time, presented to the emperor under the name of 
respectful representations, humble supplications, and 
so forth; but being no more moved by them, than 
as if they had not in any way concerned him. In 
this total indifference to clamour, he shewed him- 
self possessed of one of the most essential of a 
statesman’s qualifications. The partial dissatisfactions 
occasioned by his novel measures, he doubted not, 
would be certain to subside as their success became 
apparent, and meanwhile he could complacently abide 
his time. ‘ Beginnings,’ said he, ‘are always difficult, 
and it is only after overcoming many obstacles that a 


Ministers, nobles, and mandarins have all risen against 
me. I am not surprised at it; they cannot quit the 
common routine, and adopt new customs. Little by 
little, they will grow used to these innovations, their 
natural aversion will die away, and they will end by 
applauding what they are now so eager to decry.’ 

The completeness of his own persuasion secured his 
ascendancy. Throughout the reign of the Emperor 
Chen-tsoung, Wang-gan-ché maintained his power ; 
put all his plans in execution; and effected an entire 
revolution. He even attempted to remodel the national 
scriptures; causing his own commentaries on the 
sacred books to be adopted, and ordaining that the 
signification of the characters should be referred to 
the great dictionary which he had himself composed. 
Everything was changed by the genius and the will of 
this one man; and if Chinese society could have been 
regenerated by any such method of reconstruction as 
he devised, there was nothing wanting, so far as the 
power and resources of the reformer went, to have 
raised it to a state of absolute perfection. But a 
centralised Communism was no cure for the evils it was 
designed to rectify. According to Chinese historians, 
this great social revolution was utterly unsuccessful ; 
and the nation became, by means of it, more deeply 
plunged in misery than ever. The express effects of 
its operation are not on record, or, at anyrate, are not 
furnished by our authority ; but of its complete failure, 
there is sufficient evidence in the fact, that after some 
years’ trial of the experiment, the country returned to 
its former habits, and society was reconstituted on the 
old imperfect basis. The defects of the ancient system 
might be manifold and obvious enough, but they were 
felt to be less intolerable than those that were produced 
by a system which levelled all the natural gradations 
of hereditary and personal acquisition, and tended to 
extinguish every effort of independent enterprise. 

On the death of Chen-tsoung, the empress, who 
succeeded him as regent during the minority of his 
son, almost immediately deposed Wang-gan-ché from 
his place in the administration, and made his old 
enemy, Sse-ma-kouang, prime-minister and governor 
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of the prospective emperor. The first act of the old 
Conservative was to efface every trace of the govern- 
ment of his predecessor, who, we learn, died shortly 
afterwards—probably from chagrin and disgust at the 
overturn of his reformation. Sse-ma-kouang, however, 
did not long survive him; and the two have since 
stood side by side in history, to point the moral of 
their opposing policies. Sse-ma-kouang had most 
honour at his departure, and his memory was long 
embalmed in the national admiration and affection. 
The old annals tell that when he died, the public grief 
was universal: ‘the shops were closed; the people 
went into mourning; and the women and children 
who could not kneel beside his coffin, prostrated 
themselves before his portrait in the interior of their 
houses. These signs of sorrow accompanied the funeral 
wherever it appeared, on its way to the native place of 
Sse-ma-kouang.’ 

To the universality of this sorrowing demonstration, 
we suppose we must except the disciples and adherents 
of the Socialist reformer, who, in all likelihood, were 
more disposed to rejoice than mourn at the event. It, 
indeed, opened for them a second opportunity of 
imposing their system upon the country, and they left 
no means unemployed by which that object could be 
accomplished. ‘They insinuated themselves into favour 
with the youthful emperor, and he, on arriving at age, 
re-invested them with power. Eleven years after the 
death of Sse-ma-kouang, everything he had done was 
overturned, and himself stripped of all his posthumous 
titles, and declared to have been the enemy of the 
kingdom. His tomb was destroyed, and the marble 
monument bearing his epitaph ignominiously cast down. 
In the place of it, another was erected, bearing an 
enumeration of all the crimes a lying imagination 
could attribute to him; many of his writings were 
burnt; and his name was never mentioned by the 
ascendant faction, except with hatred and reviling. 
Meanwhile, the memory of Wang-gan-ché was publicly 
restored to honour, and his political system pursued 
with uncompromising earnestness. ‘In reading the 
history of these sudden changes of popular opinion,’ 
says M. Huc, ‘we might well imagine it was written 
of some European nation.’ 

The Socialist economy, however, for the second time 
proved a failure. Scarcely had three years elapsed 
before it was finally abandoned, and the name of its 
originator loaded with execration. And now the 
Socialist party became the objects of an unrelenting 
persecution, and were eventually obliged to fly the 
country. This occurred in or about the year 1129, 
just at the time when the terrible Ghengis Khan was 
rising into power in the steppes of Tatary, which were 
soon to pour forth as conquerors their numberless 
barbarians. This coincidence is worthy of being noted, 
as it was to Tatary that the Chinese Socialists, in 
large troops, betook themselves; where, leading a 
vagabond and unsettled life, they soon communicated 
their unquiet spirit to the Mongol tribes, and are 
believed to have been influential in stimulating them 
to that dreadful career of devastation on which they 
shortly entered under the command of their fero- 
cious leader. Already remarkable for their fierce and 
savage disposition, it may be readily imagined what a 
monstrous combination was produced by the union of 
these people with the outcasts of Chinese civilisation. 
What might be anticipated from the ascendancy of 
Socialist principles in Europe, in the present era, 
it would be impossible to tell; but that their 
application and development here would be more 
happy or successful than formerly in China, we 
cannot, with our present lights, see any reason for 
concluding. It is true, our modern Socialism is a 
democratic movement, whilst that of — was a 
thoroughly despotic one; yet it seems us, that 


democratic element must gradually disappear before 
a necessary centralising tendency, which, however 
different in the form it takes and in the objects which 
it proposes to attain, would eventually produce a 
despotism as rigid as any that has ever existed. 


A MANX RECRUIT. 


He was born on the bleak mountain-side, in a thatched 
cottage; the walls of unhewn stones, roughly mortared 
together and whitewashed. The fire on the hearth, of 
turf or wood, or even of chaff or flax-rubbish. The 
chimney, open to the roof, save for a high mantel- 
piece that stretches quite across the cottage, decked 
with bright brass candlesticks, tin canisters, tiny- 
coloured pictures in tawdry frames, and odds and 
ends, that are there because they cannot well be 
anywhere else. Within the chimney, and around the 
hearth, are rough three-legged stools of various sizes, 
an ancient angular arm-chair, a pair of bellows, two 
or three goose-wings for dusting, a pair cf short 
tongs for arranging the turf, a frying-pan, and a 
small broom. Down the chimney’s ample throat 
depends a huge chain, with hooks on which to suspend 
various pots and pans over the low fire; and on the 
chimney’s sooty sides hang hams and flitches for the 
benefit of the smoke, frequently in friendly com- 
panionship with a dried and salted bullock’s-liver, and 
some stock-fish. The other principal objects in the 
dusky apartment are a tall dresser—garnished with a 
few plates, dishes, and cups, and a perfect glut of 
basins of all sizes, and of the gaudiest colours—a large 
kitchen-table before the window, and a long wooden 
bench in front of it. 

The uneven earthen-floor has been trodden here and 
there into small puddle-holes, which in wet weather 
serve as drinking-bowls to the tailless poultry, that 
stray in at will. Nor is the pig an unfrequent visitant, 
boldly disputing possession with chance-callers, until 
driven out with the Manx pig-exorcism, ‘ Utchuck! 
Utchuck!’ Two or three cats, totally devoid, like the 
poultry, of the vulgar and inconvenient appendage 
alluded to, prowl about, anxious for milking-time, for 
a cow is kept on the premises; a motherless lamb 
crouches close to the embers, shivering and desolate, and 
lame from its feet having been brought too near the 
tempting glow ; and on the heap of flax or chaff in the 
corner reposes a huge curly sheep-dog, his nose between 
his paws, and his drowsy eyes glimmering within their 
half-closed lids. 

The Manx soldier’s mother is a stalwart dame, 
with frizzly black hair pushed carelessly beneath a 
thick linen cap, and combed only about once a week. 
Her gown is of a peculiar material, that might be 
taken by the uninitiated for dirty green baize, but 
is, in reality, a fabric culled from the backs of 
the half-dozen sheep belonging to the Manx soldier’s 
father, and spun and carded by the good woman 
herself. The coarse gray prow Pe J on her sturdy legs 
are likewise indigenous, being of the same wool, spun 
and knitted at leisure hours in the chimney-corner 
through the long winter-evenings. A nondescript 
apron, an equally nondescript shawl on her wide 
shoulders, wooden shoes strengthened at the toes with 
bits of brass, an old black bonnet half pulled down 
over her face, complete her domestic equipment. 
Loud-voiced and piercing of eye is she, with good high 
features, ruddy cheeks, and teeth as white as the milk 
and mealy potatoes that form so large a portion of 
her daily diet. 

The Manx soldier’s father is scarcely so well-grown 
and personable as his wife, but he considers himself a 
great man in his own house nevertheless; assumes a 
mighty tone with his ‘woman’ and the children; 
and consumes an enormous quantity daily of milk 


and porridge, of bacon, potatoes, and herrings, with 
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occasional varieties of salted goose, pig’s fry, or dried 
bullock’s liver. 

The Manx soldier’s father wears a flannel shirt in all 
weathers. His mouth is awry; his teeth are yellow 
from constant smoking and chewing of the coarsest 
pig-tail tobacco; and he vociferates Manx with his 
cronies as if he was in a perpetual passion. As to the 
war, he is somewhat Russian in his sympathies, having 
a kind of undefined grudge against the English and 
their government; which latter, he thinks, wants to 
bring the glorious, independent little isle under its 
official finger and thumb, that it may wring a hand- 
some revenue from the labours of honest Manxmen. 
If we add, that the Manx soldier’s father occasionally 
imbibes a considerable quantity of weak ale and 
bad rum at the village public-house, and believes 
on his way home that he is unnecessarily detained 
by the fairies; that, when attired in his best, he 
wears an eccentric suit of blue Manx cloth, dressed 
with the oil in it, to resist the weather; and that he 
puts faith in witches, and goes to a ‘wise man’ to have 
his cows charmed—we know nearly all that is worth 
knowing about him. 

The Manx soldier’s brothers and sisters are a set of 
ragged, unkempt urchins, with small promise of the 
after-comeliness that may be theirs. They are strong 
believers in the supernatural, like most of their elders ; 
and will, if you gain their confidence, tell you startling 
tales of glamour—how, playing at twilight on the brink 
of the deep glen adjoining their cottage, they have 
seen, in the hollow far below, the newly-washed linen 
of the fairy households spread out on the rocks to 
dry ; how they have heard the tinkling sound of tiny 
musical-instruments blending with the gurgle of the 
unseen brook beneath the gnarled and ivy-clad trees ; 
and how, above all, one memorable day, towards dusk, 
two of the ‘little people’ were beheld advancing hand 
in hand, as if to speak to them—withered hobgoblins 
three feet high, clad in little jackets and short red 
petticoats. What then? Why then they saw no 
more, for they instantly turned their backs and fled. 

For the rest, the Manx soldier’s brothers run abroad 
on bare brown feet; spend great part of their time 
in playing truant, and catching trout, salmon, and 
other forbidden game, in the small shallow rivers of 
the isle; are knowing at blackberry and mushroom 
hunting; and on May-eve, kindle up the barren hills 
with huge bonfires of gorse, for the purpose of burning 
out the witches and other unholy beings that are 
supposed to take refuge in that particularly uncom- 
fortable shrub. They seldom use bad words, and 
never swear; they are humane to the brute creation, 
save when they go out, in compliance with an ancient 
tradition, to shoot the wren on St Stephen’s Day; and 
they are satisfied with a very small coin for a good 
deal of service. 

The girls help their mother in the house, run errands, 
devour barley-porridge and milk in any vacant corner 
they can find; drag about the great heavy baby, which 
is so fed up, that as soon as it begins to walk, it 
acquires bow-legs as an inevitable consequence of its 
own ponderosity ; wear their sun-bonnets as half- 
masks; and instead of being hooked or buttoned, like 
neat little maidens, are pinned or stitched into their 
slatternly clothing. 

But the Manx soldier himself, what of him? What 
of him! have we not already told everything about 
him—or almost everything: his parentage, his home, 
his rearing and education? He was enlisted a week 
ago, in a drunken frolic, by a sly sergeant who lay in 
wait in Douglas, like a huge spider, surrounded by 
a web of promises, flattery, good-fellowship, drink, and 
fun, The Manx mother came striding down from the 
mountain region as soon as she heard of it, and inun- 
dated all her friends and acquaintance, rich and poor, 
with a torrent of complaints, tears, and supplications. 


She did more; she went to some half-dozen of the 
Keys, she visited the head deemster, she forced 
her way to the governor—for whose family she had 
formerly washed—she invaded the sacred precincts 
of the venerable and very benevolent archdeacon 
himself. In vain. Even could she have raised the 
money to provide a substitute, her lad was too fine 
a fellow to be so easily let off. Six-feet-one in his 
stocking-feet, strong as a lion, and agile as a panther, 
he was just such a man as Queen Victoria wanted 
to beat the Russians; and Queen Victoria would take 
no denial. So, at least, the sly sergeant told the 
Manx mother, when she besieged him in her passionate 
sorrow. Besides, the lad himself, said the same pompous 
authority, wanted to ‘go in’ for pay, promotion, and 
glory, and wherefore hinder him? So there they 
tramp, he and his fellows, an awkward squad enough 
as yet, but with the making of humble heroes in them. 
The crowd follow at their heels, and remark aloud that 
Hughie Corkill, of Ballabalsalla—God speed him, and 
send him safe home again to the mother !—towers above 
the rest, like Saul of old among his fellows. 

The band strikes up a merry tune; the steamer is 
panting its hot heart out with impatience at the pier- 
head ; the blue heavens smile down on the blue waters 
of the bay; the green hills, yellow rocks, and white- 
washed houses contrast brightly in the sunbeams; 
and with tearful gaze fixed on the lovely panorama 
before him, the Manx soldier sails away—not without 
a lingering thought given to a shady nook in the hills, 
where pretty blue-eyed Bell Christian, his ‘own girl,’ 
sits weeping his departure beneath the ‘trammons.’ 


A BATTLE-FIELD. 


The grouping of falling men and horses; the many heaped 
up masses of dead moved strangely by the living maimed 
among them, shewing the points where the deadly strife 
had been the most severe ; the commingling of uniforms of 
friends and foes, as both lie scattered on the ground on 
which they fell; the groups surrounding this and that 
individual sufferer, hearing his last words, giving to him 
the last drops of water which will ever moisten his lips upon 
earth. The stretchers borne from various points, each 
carrying some officer or private soldier, .. . . still dreaming 
of the charge in which he met his wound, and the thoughts 
of home that flashed upon the heart as it seemed to commit 
that heart to a moment's oblivion of all else. Then comes 
the first dawn of the hope that life may be spared; the 
view of horrid objects passed—hope of life growiug stronger, 
but with it now the dread of some operation to be under- 
gone—the sound of guns still heard, begetting a feverish 
impatient desire to know the result of the battle. Again, 
a partial waking up at the voice of the surgeon; he and his 
attendants seen as through a mist; the deafened feelings 
causing all to seem as though they spoke in whispers; the 
still further rousing of the mind as the cordial administered 
begins to take effect; the voice of a comrade or friend 
lying close by, himself wounded, yet speaking to cheer; 
the operation borne bravely, and felt the less as it gives 
promise of a life just now seemingly lost to hope ; through 
it all fresh news ever arriving from amidst the din of the 
strife still raging—all this has a life and motion and spirit 
in it which mocks the real grave horror of the scene.— 
Rev. S. G. Osborne. 


THE GRASS-TREE. 

Not far off, we saw the grass-trees, but only the dwarf 
ones, splendidly in flower. The flower is on a rod of two 
or three feet high, which rises perpendicularly from the 
centre of the grass-tree, and surrounds some half a yard of 
it in the manner of the flower of the club-rush, but white, 
and the florets resembling those of the water ‘tussilago. — 
Howitt’s Land, Labour, and Gold. 
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